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& ©0’S celebrated Pianos, with 
7 errs ed acknowledged to be 
eautifully modulated tone and the 
ch render them adapted to all eli. 
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Man Patent, 
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-, Of Boston, the celebrated mana- 
tes, with and without Coleman's 
r the better to accommodate their 
omers, a8 well as the citizens ot 
ave made arrangement with T. 
y, to keep a large and full evp- 
nd without the Aolian accompa- 
second-hand Pianos constantly oa 
D, $45, $50, $75, $80, $100, $110, 
Boudoir Pianos, for small rooms; 
and’ Tobin’s Melodeons. All the 
sale or retail. Dealers supplied on 


iS TO LET. 

Pianos, new or second-hand. 

nsive publisher and desler, whole- 
Music and Musical Publications. 
supplied on reasonable terms. - 

8. BERRY, 297 Broadway. 
O-FORTES 
FINISH AND TONE.—The under. 
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nufacturing, and have now on hand 
iIRD AVENUE, an assortment of 
}, in large size, plain and carved 
8, made in the very best manner 
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ORTES are fully equal and cannot 
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bility of workmanship, and long 
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omptly attended to. ae 
HAINES, 114 Third Avenue, 
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ments, with and without the much- 
.ADD & CO.’S well-known Pianos, 
anc second hand Pianos, of various 
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LINCOLN & THOMPSON. 


T IMPROVED MELODEONS 
C. PELOUBET, BLOOMFIELD 


ig to p either at whol or 
ne theseinstruments. Depot at the 
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AVD VENTILATING 
EHOUSES. 

FAIR PRIZE MEDAL FURNACE, 
~ [nena meee 


ings. 
jected for the past five years to the 
, this Furnace is now most favorably 
sed throughout the United Btates 
advantages worthy the atiention of 
ass Ventilating Furnace,—is a pow- 
, not liable to repairs, ical im 
dapted for Anthracite, Bituminous 
‘icularly approved for the quality of 
pecial provision being made for the 
of moderately warmed pure air, en- 
f contact with red hot iron. 
PROVED PORTABLE FURNACR, 
e kind ever before offered,—simple 
ct in form, efficient in o; tion, and 
yntirely of cast iron, (the pot lined 
perfectly durable, and not liable to 
smoke, which has ever been the ob- 
je furnaces. 

\RK’S VENTILATING SCHOOL 
m! d o- the : - 2< 4 
n want of apparatus for thoroug 

1 ventilating cebool rooms and halls. 
I VENTILATORS of all sizes, and 
every variety. A complete assort- 
lated, and Enameled Registers, and 


iE METROPOLITAN COOKING 
‘ior article, embracing all the modern 
beauty, utility, di ity and econ- 
sy in operation. 


nted. 

OR MARBLE AND NEW YORK 
TELS, and other wares. 

sving our ap tus in use in all parts 
plicit directions for setting the fur- 
n necessary for properly warming and 
tvate buildings, may be gratuiteusly 
t either of our warehouses. 246-26t 


AANTELS, &c. 

iF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
,AS C. HERRING a @old Medal for 
arbleized Iron exhibited at the late 


le-Tops, &c. &o., in imitation 7 
10icest marbles, are now bm at 
\MANDER MARBLE COMPANY, 
tment of which is superintended by 
em, R. F. and J. P. WILLIAMS. 

sees advantages in being cheaper and 
e, and in resisting the action of acids 








os and designs are to be found at the 
813 BROADWAY, New York; and 
the public generally, are invited to 


seen and orders received at the Sala- 
137, and 189 WATER-STREET, aad 
Brooklyn. 
ns may be addressed to JOHN KUS- 
ve. 238-1f 
IRROR MANTELS. 
all the attention of builders and oth 
ew and beautiful style of MANTELS 
e and finish, while the price is so mo: 
nee to purchasers. 
JES put up in churches and other pub 
ke., in the most a) ved manner. 
n of ventilation, introduced iu connes* 
ring at al) times a wholesome air. 
id to the ventilation of water craft, om 
iby some of the finest steamers and 


B WALKBB, 89} Leonard-strest, 
Near Broadway. 
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| manufacture and keep constantly on 
hurch, Factory, Steamboat, Ferry, Lo- 
ind Plantation BELLS ‘These Bells 
ent iron yokes with moveable arms. 
und so that the clapper will strike in a 
irable after a Bell bas been rung a few 
ed in a new way to prevent the oe 
|, thereby prolonging the round. These 
from the Jest stock and are cast in iron 
iry these vere first used and are found 
ent We give a written warrantee that 
withiu one year from date of poten, 
| recast without charge. The tone © 
Nearly nine thousand bells have beem 
Foundry, which is the best evidence of 
have fifteen Gold and Silver Medals, 
us Fairs “for the best Bells for sono- 
tone.’’ We pay particular attention to 
HIMES, and can refer to those furnished 
s within a few rods of the Hudson River, 
wis running in every direction. As this 
ment of the kind in the United Stat 
issortment of Bells, orders can be fill 
We can refer to Bells in any of the 
en in exchange for new ones. Levels, 
antly on hand. 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
West Troy,N Y 


| BELLS! BELLS! 
FACTORIES. STEAMBOATS, Sohoal- 
Carriages. 


ns, Locomotives and Hose 
Y BELL FOUNDRY. 
) now on nergy to east Belis from 20 to 
yarranted not only equal but —— in 
mgation of sound, and durability, to 
or this —-. They attach a suitable 
on frame and wheel, with an improved 
lete in all the parts. 
Sells are invited to call and test the tone 
chasing. All sizes from 20 to 8,060 Ibs. 
“a *F @ Foundry, and at the Agency 
y York. 
the subscribers, Troy, Rensselaer coun 
ya prompt attontion. 

4 ate eels 
7ORDS 0, 40 Doy-atreat, N. Wi, J. 
eal, 0. W. ’ a00-1y 


LA FAYETTE GOLD MINING 
COMPANY. 
» Cal., Organized July 7, 1862, 
» full tide of successful operation. Its 
j,and are found highly productive; its 
wer. complete in all rerpects, and now 
it satisfactory resulte; and ite prospects 
unded upon actual experience, are of am 
ature. There was taken out previous to 
rds of $169,000, and the yield of the mine 
with each successive report. P 
the most valuable mining property -a 
° ‘rey from cebts, and is ngttiag.» 
eb ly. 


Gui ain » eeb ly 

uarterly, i, J-onary, April, July and 
i tho Comp.uuy, in Graas alley, and at 
lew York. 
ring to a large stackholder, who sella & 
x engagements (the Company will not 
ice), and copies of the Charter and By- 
urther particulars, may be obtained upom 


EE, Agent, 107 Fulton-st., New York. 
mw York, Aug. 16, 1853. 
yequainted with Mr. Daniel Adee, of 107 
serfully certify to his good character and 
him to refer to us for the same. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 





FANCY FUR STORE. 
4 JOHN-STREET, Importer and 
SEN Suk ot PANOY FURS, 





or article of 
eet ed to favor him with a call at 
he will be prepared to show them an et- 
f Fancy Fuis of every variety, and pe 
s to the quality and price they cannot be 
call the attention of the Southern 
pssortmert of He Swan Trimming, and 
le for their trade. 
. J. H. HARLEY. 34 John-street. 
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IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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WESTERN COLLEGE SOCLETY. 

The tenth snrivertary of this Society was held 
in Worcester, ‘She annual di courea was 
delivered on Sabbath ev ning (the 23d uls), in 
the Central Church, bh oe a large and intelli 
gont assembly, by Rov. |. H. Towne, of I. well, 
Mass. The dieceu.se w:.4 founded upon 2 Cor 
12: 14, last clanse—“ be 
to lay up for the parents, but the parents for the 
thildren is 


The preacher said he was here to plead for 
posterity. His aim was to show tie relation of 
colleges to thase agencies on which we must chiejly rely 
uuder God for the formation and diffusion of en en- 
livitencd public sentiment. As preliminary to his 
main point, he showed that the permanence of the 
free institutions of this Country is conditioned on the 
diffusion of such a sentiment, Afier alluding to 
certain qualities or features of our institutions, pe- 
culiarly favorable to their perpetuity, his remarks 
on this point were substantially as follows : 

But while there is so much in the mechanism of 
our institutions faverabls to their perpetnity, the 
conviction caraot be too deeply engraved on our 
minds that te tite ef the Republic depends upon 
the character ot ihe public sentiment that shall per- 
vade the nation, HLuropcau governments are pow- 
ers in themselvc.s, They do not ask the people 
leave to be~—nni if the po; ulace are ignorant the 
more iit aro tiey fur slaves, But the American 
government is not so much a power as an agent. 
This is its peculiarity. It is the servant of the 
popular will. The force that actuates, directs, 
controls, moulds it, is not in itself, but in sceiety. 
If there be not pabiic virtue enough in society to 
regulate the machinery, it must run down. There 
must be a sentiin’n! combining, if you analy ze it, 
an enlightencd love ef cou.try, an enlightened at- 


iyiass. 


the children oueht no 





tachment to the great principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, an enlightened conviction of the 
value of our Union, and above ali a ceep religicvas 
feoling—a reverence for the God of our fathers, as 


the soures of ‘i polleul power, es the Ruler of 
nations, Whos will is above all human ene ct:aeots 
and the only supreme law. This must be the sen- 
timent ef our land—‘he national sentiment—be 

lovging to no cne party cxclusively, bat diffused 
among all--eculined to no cue loeslity, but under- 
lying American suciety, ready upon an emervency 
to sacrifice party cousiderations. and sectional pre 

jndices npon the altar of Freedom, With such 2 
sentiment permeating, like the currents of iife 

through the arteries and veins of society, no insti- 
tutions are so durable—none so eflicient as our 
own. Without it, none so weak, none whose de 

struction is so sure, 14 is their soul, theic breath 

or rathor it is the atmosphere, which supplies them 
with vital air. Poisou the atmosphere that wraps 
us about, and we die. Let public sentiment in this 
country become generally corrupt,—let Jove of 
country dio out of it,—let religious reverence and 
the principle of conscience die out of it, and these 
glorious fabiics, reared by the wisdom, and ce- 
mented by the blood of our fathers, would in- 
stantly fall in pieces, and be blown away like dust 
before the whirlwinds of anarchy and faction. 

Amoug the agencies on which we must rely for 
the formation of this sentiment, the preacher spe- 
cified, I-t, The Common School; 24, Pure Litera 
ture; 3d, The Press; and 4th, The Pulpit. 

After illustrating these several agencics, and 
showing the part they play in forming the public 
sentiment, tho preacher proposed the question, 
What is the relation of colleges lo these agencics ? 

We cannot follow him throngh this part of bis 
argument, but he proved concinsively that the col- 
lege is related tuo these agencies as a fountain to 
the stream that runs from it—as a central tndi- 
nary to tho satellite it circles about it. “ The col- 
lega,” said he, “is not as some seem to have 
imagined, the mere eraamcntal part of the social 
edifice, Itis the grand reserreir, from which tlow 
those educational influences, which are to form the 
tastes and menneis of the people.” ‘The prevche: 
showed how these institutions were viewed by our 
pious ancestors; and asked if they were wren: ip 
attaching importance to them as fnadamental to 
American civilization. “It we will institute com- 
parison,” said tue preacher, ‘ between things that 
are alike indispensable, which shall we esteem the 
more iaportant, the water that sparkles in the gob- 
let, to refresh the parched lips, or the spring by 
the hill-side from whichit isdrawn? Which is the 
more important, the fruit that is cathered for your 
table to-day, or the tree that yields the annual s up- 
ply, and wili bear fruit for posterity? Whieh is 
the more important, the clond that flosts over the 

Villaze, and distitls its fertilizing @ews upon a few 
acres of soil, or the ecca.. from which for ages con- 

Hinne to come forth those vapory treasures that ir- 

rigate the Jandse tes of a continent?” 

The preachcr then proceeded with eroat faree to 
urge the claims of the Society, pnt we have not 
time to follow him farther. 5 

A copy of the divconrse was requested for pub- 
Jieation. 

‘Lhe anniversary exercises were held on Wed- 
nes’ay evening in the Union Church. In the 
absences of the President, Rev. A. Peters, D.D., 
one of the Vie» Presidents presided, and the 
meeting was opencd with prayer by Rev. Dr 
Fddy. An abstract of the Annual Report of the 
Directors was read by the Corre ‘ponding Secre- 
tary. lt showed that the Society was increas 
ingly prosperous, and that it was gradually de 
veloping a power which could ho wielded with 
vast effect in the cause of Christian learning. 


In its associate! capacity it was in harmony with 
the spirit and demands of the age. At its forma- 
tion it was unique in its character, so far as thie 
country was concerned, although the Society of 
Jesus, whore main power over the world wasexert- 
cd through institutions of learning, had existed for 
Fifty years 
hef.re the Mayflower was moored in the Bay of 
Plymouth, micsicnaries of that Seciety might 
have been seen crossing the water-shed that 
divides the sources of the St. Lawrenec and the 
Mictistippi with their bark canoes upon their 
shoulders on their way to the “ Great Valley,”— 
but now, the single cluster of institutions aided 
by this Society had already, and was destined to 
have, more puwer over American scciety than 
‘li the institutions cf a similar class of which 
me could heset on the field over which the 


more than 300 years in Europe. 


(y erations of this Agsociation extend. 


the Report alluded to seme modifications in 
ce method of conducting the operations of the 
“ce'ety which had keen adopted as the result of 
The 
reee'pts of the year (including what had been 
rived in connection with the Central and West- 


‘sperience, and others were suggested. 


eeveral institutions, not only in respect to pecu- 
niary resources, but other elements of strength 
which are essential to the perpetuity and the 
extension of their influence. 

The religious condition of the institutions wae 
full of interest. While as many revivals could 
not be reported as last year, yet in Illinois Col- 
lege there had been since the last meeting of the 
Board a precious work of grace which resulted in 
the hopeful conversion of ten or twelve promising 
young men. There had also been some cases of 
conversion in Knox, Beloit, and Wittenberg Col- 
leges; and Wabash College, though not bleseed 
with a revival during the year, had yet enjoyed 
no less than nine such seasons in the lapse of 
fourteen years. The premium of $150 for the 
best essay on prayer for colleges had not yet 
becn awarded. A large number of manuscripts 
had been submitted to the Committee and their 
decision might be expected soon. 

The Report concluded with an earnest appeal 
to the friends of Christian education for greatly 
calargel resources, and maintained that the best 
pocsible method of settling the question whether 
the Suciety should have anything more than a 
temporary cxistence waa for the churches to fur- 
nish resources 60 liberally that by one grand 
movement the Society could at once and finally 
provide for the wants of all the institutions upon 
its list. To enforce these appeals an account 
was piven of the noble foundations which existed 
in the mother country, and the fact stated that 
in England alone no /ess than 1190 persons now 
lived or might live as men of letiers, without being 
dependent on the exercise of a profession for their 
The motives which led to the estab- 
lisiment of a large part of these ancient founda- 
tions were contrasted with those which urge the 
large-hearted Christian philanthropists of our 
day to do similar deeds for the growing West, 
whoce infancy was cotemporaneous with the pre- 
sent generation, thus affording golden opportu- 
aiies which no revolution of ages could bring 
hack. On motion of William Ropes, Erq , the 
Report was aceepted and ordered to be published 
under the direction of the Consulting Com- 
mittee. 

The Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, of Rockaway, N. 
J, then addressed the Society, with an appro- 
priateness, a force of argument, anda manly west- 
ern eloquence, that for three quarters of an hour 
held the undivided attention of the audience 

He stated that when the idea of such a society 
was first suggested ho was a student of Lane 
Seminary, having gone there as a graduate of 
Marictta College, and he was present as a spec- 
tator at that great convention of western win- 
isters, which met in Cincinnati in June 1842— 
and in immediate connection with which the 
idea arose that, so far as the West is concerned, 
was the germ of the Society. We may therefore 
regard that convention as the rock :mitten by 
the rod of prayer, from which forthwith gushed 
streams that have made glad the City of our 
God, one of which flows in the channel of thie 
Society. 

't was also his good fortune, Mr. T. said, to 
be present in 1843, at a meeting of the Faculty 
of Marietta College, when the Corresponding 
Secretary, then on his way East to engage in 
the service of the Society, read a notable letter 
trem the spesker’s venerable theological instruc- 
tor, De. Beecher, written in reference to the or- 
ganization of the Society, and giving the opin- 
ion of Dr. Bacon, and others, that its formation 
marked “a new era, when the importance of 
evangelical revival colleges shall be appreciated 
not only by men of literary and far-reaching 
miade, but hy the wiole church of God, asa 
primary object of her prayere and charities.” 
“Js not thie,” asked Dr. B, “ the Lord’s doings? 
lhe rising of a new sun on the bosom of a dark 
cloud passing away ?” 


subsistence. 


At the time of the Cincinnati Convention, 
Marietta College, like others at the West, was 
passing through a most fiery ordeal. Its found. 
ers had borne heavy burdens till “every shoul- 
der was peeled,” and its Faculty, fully accom- 
plished in their separate departments, were wil- 
ling to stay by the college, as a parent by a dar- 
ing child. Mr. T. said be could never think of 
that Faculty but with the most profound admira 
tion for their steady self-sacrifice, and the Trus- 
tees, too, were not only energetic bueinese men, 
hntmen of faith. He trusted he would be par- 
joned for expatiating somewhat zealously on 
their virtues, for Marietta College was his Alma 
Mater. He could never but with a loving admi- 
ration reeall the names of these men, when he 
hought of that dark period, from 1842 to 1845, 
when it would not have been a surprising event 
if that college had at any moment dashed on the 
rocks. 

IIs sp ke of Marietta becarse Le was an eye 
viiness ol its struggles. Could eye witnesses 
rom Iitincis, Wabash, and other western @)) 
lover be present, they would testify that be had 
not exaggerated the difficulties attendant upon 
he tounding of sueh institutions, nor the self 
«erificing devotion with which their Faculties 
met these difficulties, At this peried of dark- 
vess that might almost he felt, the voter of Prov 
ideneo, almort orticulate, was heard saying: 
‘ Fear ye not; stand still and see the ealyation 
fo God” 

Mr T. went on to epeek cf the reccurece « 
our eruntry, the character cf ovr inetitutions 
&e. This is, he eaid, a great vation, ard we 
had mere reason to utter the word with alarn 
hon with vanity, a3 our dangera are ao great 
w our blessings, and they come in every wave 
£ emigration that breaks upon our shores. He 
alloced to the spread of German infidelity. Ro- 
marism, irrelipicn, intemperance and the sys- 
rem of involuntary sc:vitude. The day of our 
fall, should it ever come, would produce a wail 
rmorg the nations, mere fearful than that which 
weempenied the fall of Pabylon; bat if God 
-hould save us, the world might then cay, “ And 
what one naticn in the earth is like this thy 
people’ Tho chief instrumentality to be em- 
ployed for the salvation cf the nagion was the 
preaching of “ Christ and Him crucified.” This 
was the power wielded by apostles, hy Luther, 
and Kuox, and Wosley, and Whitfield, and Fe- 
wards, Our chief want at the present time wae 
a living ministry, learned, pious, zealous, and in 
sofiiciont numbers ; and it was a mournful fact 
that the supply of ministers was not at all in 
proportion to our urgeut demande—and this fact 
had been seized upon with exultation by shrewd 
and bitter encmies of the truth, as if the race of 





pious young men from whom the recruits for 
the ranks of the ministry had heretofore come 
was dying out. 

And it was a fact not to be disguised that in 
respect to this chief and vital instrumentality we 
were faltering. We wore building churches in 
all shapes groterque and beautiful, from a cross 
to a circle, with all kinds of steeples and with 
all sorts of approximations to the gorgeous 
movkeries «f the middle ages; our merchant 
princes are found in their palaces, and the sons 
of the church in the high places of power. We 
talk complacently of the munificence of ourhome 
and foreign charities, instead of facing the tre- 
mendous fact that we are now able to do little 
moro than hold the ground already gained, 


schools of Beston and New York—and in a more 
restricted sense the military and naval acade- 
mies of West Point and Annapolis—an idea 
which he would might be wrought cut in prac- 
tice at least in a model Christian college, where 
instruction, rooms, libraries and scholarships 
should be ample for the encouragement of vir- 
tuous industry, and small enough to act asa 
spur to indolence, and yet should all be free to 
those whose merits entitled them to the founda- 
tion. He was aware that to this it would be 
objected—that many would receive the bencfil of 
these funds of the church who would nol preach the 
Gospel. But he had a neighbor, an earuest, 
sensible laborer, who visited the gulches of Cali 
fornia to find gold; he was obliged to move a 
macs of common earth and rock ata large ex 
pense of time, money and fatigne, but he knew he 
must do it in order to reach the precious metal. 
But he succeeded ; and the gold he got by the 
means was his reward. And why skoald not 
the church be as wise in her search after the 
hid treasures of good ministers as thore men 
in digging iron and gold? 

Take the most extreme view of the case. If 
ninety-nine young men should disappoint expec- 
tation, and yet the hundredth be an Elias Cor- 
nelius, or a William Goodell, or a James Rich- 
ards, the church ought to consider the return as 
ample as the gold digger who has toiled day 
afcer day removing load after load of refuse dirt, 
but at last comes to an ingotof pure gold. And 
then in any of our prominent churches and 
towns might be found pious physicians and law- 
yers whose influence is so commanding and good 
that, rather than do without it, the church 
could well afford to be at the sole expense of 
their education. In bis individual opinion, next 
to home religion like that of Hannah, Eunice, 
and Doddridge’s mother, and thoce great re- 
freshings of the church at large such as were 
once enjoyed in this country, the great means of 
furnishing an adequate ministry to the West 
and the world is found in an enlarged system of 
free Christian colleges, out of which may he 
selected ambassadors who shail beseech men to 
become reconciled to God. Thousands were 
rejoicing in what the Society bad done and was 
now doing, and he would say to its friends, Let 
your motto be “ excelsior.” 

Mr. Tuttle was followed by Rev. J. P. Cleve- 
land, D D., of Northampton, Mass. Dr. C. re- 
marked that no one of our bencvolent organiza- 
tions perhaps encountered at the outeet 80 many 
obstacles in the shape of ohjections as this Soci- 
ety. He then procceded in 2 vein of quict plea- 
santry, and in language terse and beautiful, to 
consider some which had been urged in his own 
hearing. A very brief sketch only can be given 
of his remarks. He affirmed that all the known 
objections to this enterprise ure in their actual 
facts commendations. Objection 1. “ It costs tuo 
much.” He went into a rapid glance at the re- 
lative expense of an education—for example, at 
Ulinois College and at Harvard. The result of 
the comparison, he caid, turned the objection 
into a commendation. 2. “ Western Colleges 
do not give a thorough education.” But he had 
repeatedly acted as an examincr at western 
colleges, and ke had done the same at the East. 
He attended one examination at Marietta Col 
ege, and now passed a high evlogium on the 
thoroughness that distinguishes the instruction 
imparted in that institution, and thus turned 
this objection into a commendation. 3. “We 
don’t produce brilliant and profound scholars.” 
Neither, said he, do we produce dolts or fools. 
He here used the plural number, and took the 
western stand point, and he instituted a cumpar- 
ison which, literally interpreted, might turn 
somewhat to the disadvantage of eastern iisti- 
tutions—yet, as that eastern audicnco duubtless 
felt that their own colleges were in no special 
danger, and as they were ready most heartily to 
rejoice in the testimony given and eustained by 
abundant facts that the young colleges at the 
West had already produced brilliant and pro- 
found echolars, they received this comparison in 
remarkably good part ; and eo the speaker suc 
cessfully turned this chjection into a ecommen- 
dation. 4. “The Westis rich, and ought not to 
tax New England benevolence.” But if the 
Weeat is rich, and yet indifferent to her dangers, 
this is the very reason why we here should pre- 
vent her wealth from being her ruin. 5. “ The 
West is poor—in debt—dor't pay her debts. 
Let her go to work and pay her debts and help 
herself.” But if the West is poor, then a stern 
necessity is laid upon us. We mut help her, or 
look on and witness her moral ruin. 6. “The 
Weat don’t wish for your colleges—don't accepi 
of them—don’t patronize them.” Then by all 
means common philanthropy bids us teach hex 
what her real wants are. Edmund Barke some 
where sy? something like this: “Get a mran’s 
ear—ring on it sounds that he dislikes, words 
that disgust him at first; keep on ringing them, 
and they will find their way through his inner 
being, and he will belicve them and obey them 
They will conquer him if you keep on.” No 
deal with the West, and the reeult is cure. 
There was in this addrees a combination of 
quiet humor, earnestness, beauty of diction, and 
a tkilifal tarning of objections, which held per- 
vet persersion of the audience during its deliv- 
ry. 

During the sittings of the Board two special 
ec ports were made hy committees appointed at 
the Jast annual meeting; one of these was from 
the releet ecmmittee on Scholarships, &e, of 
which the Rev. Dr. Gceodrich, of Yale Colicye, 
was chairman. This ecmmittee had been in- 
structed to confer with the American and Cen- 
tral Education Societies with a view of ascertain- 
ing whether some plan of co operaiion could 
not he devised. In Sept. last this committee 
met in conference at Boston a similar committee 
appointed by the directors of the American Ed- 
ucation Nociety, and the result of their deliber- 
ations was the adoption of a joint resolution re- 
commending to their respective sccicties to ap- 
point, if they should see fit, a joint committee, 
who should frame and present a plain of union. 
The same committee, with the addition of Rev. 
Dr. Stearns, ef Newark, N. J , and the Rev. Dr. 
Brainerd, of Philadelphia, was appointed for this 
purpose by the Society. 

The other special report was from Rey. Dr. 
Bacon, of New Haven, Conn., on the appli- 
cation for aid from Heidelberg College (German 
Reformed), Ohio, preeented at the last annual 
meeting of the Board. Dr. B. visited the insti- 
tution, and made thorough investigations in re- 
spect to its location, present resources, and 
means of influence, its prospective usefulness, 
and its position in reference to the Romanizing 
tendencies which have recently developed them- 
selves in the German Reformed Church. In 
view of this report, the Board voted to grant 
this institution for the coming year the eum of 
$500, provided the resources of the Society should 
justify it. Appropriations were also voted to 
all the institutions at present upon the Society's 
list, with the exception of the collegiate depart- 
ment of Taulatin Academy, Oregon, whose an- 
nual application did not arrive till two daye after 
the meeting of the Board. In anticipation, how- 
ever, of this arrival, the consulting committee 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


THE BIBLE IN CHINA—THE OLD AND THE NEW 
COVENANTS. 





The intelligence from China shows the pro- 
gress of the insurrection, and foreshadows the | 
speedy fall of Pekin, which it is generally sup- | 
posed will determine the fate of the dynasty,’ 
and give a new character to the vast Chinese 
empire. The rebels continue in possession of 
Amoy, but do not display the influence of the 
Christian clement. On the Sth of August, the 
rebel chiefs there visited several temples in state, 
in order to display themselves, as well as for the 
worship of certain idols to whom warlike attri- 
butes are assigned. The Friend of China has 





an interesting notice of the publication of part 
of the Old Testament, by the express authority 
of the chiefs of the insurrection. There are | 
two editions of the book of Genesis by Cutzlaff, | 


that should be given to him, to God, by Jacob. | 
It is difficult to assign a reason for this, says the | 
Friend of China, but suggests that, 


they are intending to print the whole, and this is 


visited Nanking. There is one circumstance con- 
nected with its publication worthy of remark, 
namely this, that the title page is cmblazoned by 
the imperial arms, consisting of two birds of Para- 
dise paying court to the svu, and supported by two 
prancing dragons rising out of the water on either 
side; over the whole are the words, ‘A new edi- 
tion, published in the Kweij-haon, on the 3d year 
of the celestial dynasty of T’hae-ping.’ If this 
first half of Genesis be only the commencement of 
a series, which the insurgent chiefs intend to con- 
tinue as soon as they have opportunity, and as 
soon as the various documents comprising the 
‘Holy Book’ come into their hands, we may then 
expect to see, in the course of time, should the in- 
surgents prove successful, the whole of the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures published by anthority 
and circulated throughout the empire.” 
A notice is aleo given of the “ Book of Reli¢- 
ious Precepts,” in which there are frequent ref- 
erences to 
* the presentation of animals, wine, tea, and rice, 
which is in the book directed to be offered up to 
the great God ;’ and it is not improbable that they 
may bave been led to the inculcation of these offer- 
ings, from the perusal of Gen. 4:3, where it is 
said ‘ that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground 
an offering to the Lord, and Abe] brought of the 
firstlings of his flock, and of the fat thereof.’ The 
practice also of Noah (Gen. 8 : 20), and of Mel- 
chisedeck (Gen. 14: 18), with that of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, might have led them to corceive 
that offerings would be acceptable to God; while 
they had not present to their minds the statement 
of the apostle that Jesus had, by one offering, per- 
fected forever them that were sanctified.” 
In another appointed publication some re- 
markable expressions occur, proving the famil- 
iatity of the writers with Guizlaff’s Genesis. His 
gencral title of the Old Testament is used, viz : 
*«* The Sacred Scriptures of the Old Testament ;’ 
and the phrase ‘ the supreme Lord, the great God, 
so often vrsed in the books of the insurgents, is 
evidently taken from Gutziaff’s translation in Gen. 
2:4, and numerous otber places. He has used it 
as an equivalent tor ‘the Lord God’ where the 
supreme Lord stands for the first, and the great 
God for the second part of the phrase. The prac- 
tice of Guizlaff to employ the term Shang-te for 
God by way of eminence has been followed through- 
out in the insurgent books, while his practice of 
using Shin for gods, when the Almighty was not 
designated, as in Gen. 3: 5, has been imitated in 
the pemphlets brought from Nanking, so that they 
may be said to have made Gutzlaff’s transle tion of 
Genesis Melr text-book.” 
These and similar no:icee, which have appear- 
ed since the character of the insurrection has 
become known, cannot fail to have suggested to 
many intelligent Christians a thought which has 
not been expressed,—unless the resolve of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society to print a mil- 
lion copies of the New Testament in China, may 
be taken as a practical embodiment of the 
thought. It is this,—that the excelling glory is 
yet everywhere obscured by the dark shadow of 
the dispensation which has passed away. Even 
outside of merely national and territorial 
“churches,” and among Christians associated 
upon purer principles, who have a clearer theo- 
retical appreciation of the New Covenant, the 
Jewish element prevails to a larger degree than 
would readily be admitted. As ‘ Christian” 
Kurope is Judaized, soin this new and extraordi- 
nary movement in China we plainly cee the in- 
cipient Christianity, or what might have been 
Christianity, overlaid by Judaism; and that too, 
partly by the influence of the Old Testamcut. 
The churches of the United States are not 
here spoken of ; but with respect to the churches 
of Britain, one is almost tempted to think that 
tho epistles to the Hebrews and to the Gala- 
tans have been written in vain. There is not 
a broad, practical, constant discrimination be- 
tween the Old and the New Testament Scrip- 
tures which is needed especially for the young. 
In the churches, not here meaning the establish- 
ment, there does not appear to be a general ap- 
preciation of the relative importance and dis- 
tinctive claims of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment. At worship on the Lord’s Day one is as 
likely to bave the Scripture readings and the 
text from the Old Testament as from the New, 
—a piece of Jewish history as the instructions 
and exhortations of the apostolic epistles. 
Hence, partly, the obrrusion everywhere of beg- 
garly elements,—the rise and prevalence of Con- 


Mormonism, and Infidelity, and the prevalence 
of a general misapprebension of the distinctive 
character of Christianity. It is deeply humbling 
to find Britain swelling the numbers of the ad- 
herents to Mormonism, and that not merely {rom 
the ranks of the poor and ignorant in the rural 
districts of England, in which there is a vague 
but genera) idea, that “*Meriky ie a fine place 


South Wales, which have not been greatly de- 
ficient in what is deemcd evangelical teaching. 
Only a few days since an American in Eng- 
land addressed a letter to the Times, vindicating 
the character of the profligate impostors and fa- 
natics of Nauvoo, citing the book of an Amer- 
ican functionary in proof of their many high 


polygamy frcm the Old Testament, as extenuat- 
ing. if not justifying, the practice among the 
Mormons. So it has been and so it will be,— 
polygamy, slavery, and the eye-for-an-eye and 
the tooth-for-a-tooth morality of semi-barbarous 
tribes will find a justification, and more or less 
pervade Christian peoples, and professing Chris- 


buman nature, will spread its infection even 
within the sanctuary,—these things must and 
will be, till pastors, and teachers, and advanced 
Christian men labor with wisdom and zeal to re- 
move the stumbling block. 


NATIVE RULE IN INDIA. 


the close of the last century, declared toa friend, 
such was the infamous character of native rale, 


which have variations. This new authorized } 
insurgent edition follows that of Hong Kong, but | 


ends at the setting up of the stone at Both-el, chants. The meeting was called by the High 
and the prospective dedication of a tenth of all| 


the first part that was ready when the Hermes | 


the gratification of his lowest appetites. Through- 
out the whole Bahawulpore territory, which so 
lately rejoiced under the best native government in 
India, there is now no asylum where female honor 
is safe. Political power the Nawaub has none 
whatever. He is a tool in the hands of the minis- 
ter. The old Nawaub evidently formed a better 
judgment of the relative characters of his two sons 
than his subjects have done since his death. We 
cannot suppose that the Daoodpootras will long put 
up with such intolerable tyranny; and a counter 
revolution in favor of the younger brother would 
be a very natural consequence of the present mis- 
rule. No one can doubt that the territory is al- 
ready ‘ripe for annexation’; but so long as it is 
not completely rotten, John Company will, we sup- 
pose, forbear.’’ 
BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 

An old Indian correspondent of the London 
Examiner has given a report of a meeting held 
at Calcutta, which presents something new and 
strange in the history of India and the East. 
The old northern spirit, born of Scandinavia, 
has passed from Britain to India; and finds ut- 
terance in downright English from the lips of 
Hindoos, lay Brahmins and native Calcutta mer- 





Sheriff, and held in the Town Hall of Calcutta. 
Four thousand persons attended it, including 
the principal native inhabitants of the city and 


| neighboring provinces, the owners, it is com- 

“ perhaps the book when issued in Hong Kong waz yputed, of ten millious sterling of property. 

divided into two parts, and the first part only has | 

fallen isto the hands of insurgents; or perhaps | di 
| 


A Calentta merchant, writing of this extraor- 
nary meeting, says: 

“T was there, and stayed it out to the last. 
Ramgopaul’s speech would have gained breathless 
attention and thucdcring applause in any country 
in Europe. I was quite astounded at his eloquent 
style and command of language. The chairman, 
also, who only spoke in Bengallic, gave evident 
signs of meaning what he said. No European had 
any hand in this meeting.” 


The new Indian Bill was the occasion of the 
meeting, and the topics discussed were the exclu- 
sion of natives from the higher civil fanctions; 
neglect of public works; mal-administration of 
justice, and the insufficiency of the late Parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Not one word of the terrible 
eruelties and oppressions which pro-slavery wri- 
ters in the United States imagine and cite asa 
vet-cff against the “ curse” inflicted by slavehold- 
ersin the United States. The speeches are full of 
matter and of eloquence. One citation alone is 
given here, touching the subject of education : 


“Now he—Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose—argued, 
whether reasonably or not let the public of India 
and of England judge, that the system which pro- 
posed to educate the inhabitants of this country in 
as high a degree as they could be educated, and at 
the sume time to slap the door of exclusion in their 
faces from the higher prizes of the public service, 
Was an anomaly in itself and a cruelty to them. 
It was to impart a propelling impetus to the mind 
of a nation, and then raise an admantine wall to 
stuy its progress—it was to communicate an up- 
ward spring to the energies of a people, and then 
hold over them a ponderous weight—a mountain of 
lead—to crush them down. Such a system was 
absurd and inconsistent in the extreme. It would 
be tantalizing the educated youths of this country 
—it would be trifling with the hopes and aspira- 
tions of anation. Better far to declare openly that 
Iucia should be governed, not for the benefit of the 
governed, but fur the sole advantage of the gov- 
ernors. Better to do away with the freedom of 
the press, and at one fell swoopabolish all vestiges 
of any political rights and privileges—prohibit all 
puvlic meetings, and proclaim through the length 
and breadth of the Jand that the haud that wrote a 


; petition should be Jopped off on the block. But 


God be thanked that such a course of conduct was ut- 
ierly impossible in the present day, and wnder the gov- 
er;,nent under which the natives had the good fortune 
to “ve. Even if educational institutions were not 
eviended and improved, the progress of knowledge 
miet now be irrepressible. With a free press 
aroond them, and the growing intercourse of na- 
tives with Europeans, it was impossible to stay the 
rolng tide of improvement. What then was the 
of vas policy Which Great Britain should sdopt 
towards this empire? Certainly to give to the 
natives an enlightened Eogiish education. When 
so educated, let them be tried here by the same 
test as is proposed to be applied to English candi- 
dates in England. And if any of the native candi- 
dates were found successful, let them no longer be 
thrust aside from entering the pale of the privi- 
leged service. He felt assured that this simple 
act of justice would entitle Great Britain to the 
lasting gratitude of a nation, and she would build 
her snpremacy upon a rock guarded by the bul- 
wark of millions of faithful hearts.” 


Surely Englishmen of the present day may 
feel a degree of pride that such sentiments are 
eloquently and freely expressed in India—in 
that Calcutta which a few years since was little 
more than a mere village, and in which the 
Black Hole in which Englishmen were suffucated 
is not yet forgotten. Such a meeting is of iteelf 
a clear proof that a great peaceful revolution 
has been effected in Asiatic society, under Brit- 
ish rule. India has advanced, and will advance 
at a yet accelerated speed. Tho cupidity and 
ambition of Governors General and military 
commanders will be restrained, and what has 
wrongfully been done has been and will be in a 
yet greater degree overruled for good. The 
area of civilization and freedom, and not of 
slavery, has been and shall bé extended under 
British rule in India. AGRICOLA, 





°° 


LIFE AND DEATH ON THE ISTHMUS. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Having resided now in 
Panama for nearly two years, and having been 
pereonally conversant with nearly every disease 
that has existed here in that period, I feel my- 
self qualified to speak knowingly on the eubject, 
and to contradict many of the reports that have 
found their way into the public prints, respect- 
ing the climate of this place. 





ference Mcthodism,—the growth of Puseyiem, | 


Sir James Mackintosh writing from India at 


that it would be better for the people if the! prec 
sweepings of the revolutionary clubs of Paris) mountains. 


Some cf those tales are too absurd to deceive 
| any men of common penetration; ¢.. g., that 
| whiel: | havo ecen credited to a correspondent of 
| the "veeman’s Journal, that in three months fifty 
| per cent. of the whole population died, and in 
| four months eighty percent. The writer of that 
| story is, perhaps, “a good Catholic;” but I 
|doubt if the editor of the Freeman’s Journal 
| considers him a man of truth. But notwith- 
|standing the absurdity of ench reports, their 
fre, “at repetition has sufficed to excite the anx- 
|iety Uf “nany, reepecting friends resident here or 


for the poor,” but from seme of the counties of P8%*ing this way, and to deter many others from 


coming this way at all. Fer the benefit of such 
| as these I write. 

| Two prominent causes are spoken of by letter- 
| writers, as sources of disease and death here,— 
| the climate and epidemics. Of each of these 
| I will speak briefly as I may. 

| And first of the climate: that there is any- 


| 


qualities; and morcover adducing examples of thing in the climate of this place to prevent a 


| prudent man who observes the plainest rules of 
health, from enjoying good health in this place, 
| is not true, and this assertion is based on the ex- 
| perience of many persons. It is true, that in 
some localities on the Isthmus there are swamps, 
| Which, acted on bya burning sun, must make 
| those localities unhealthy; but there are no 


tians; and ritualiem, which is the religion of _fuch swamps near this city, and none anywhere, 


_to be feared by one simply passing through. 
There are no local sources of disease hero that 
| do not exist in the most favored places. 

The situation of the place is good, being built 
on @ ledge of volcanic rock that juts out into 
the sea. Thus the city is laved on three sides, 
| hile the ground is dry at all seasons. There 
| are no pestilential winds, and no fogs, but a 
, pure sea-breeze blows for the greater part of the 
day, changing at certain hours to the land- 
ze that flows down to us, cool, from the 


member 60, 70, or 80 years of age. This fact 
alone refutes many of the stories that are circu- 
lated as true respecting the city. 

In regard to epidemics, truth requires an ac- 
count scarcely less favorable. The only diseases 
at all worthy of the name, that have prevailed 
since | came hither, are cholera and yellow fever 
—names eufliciently terrible, but more terrible in 
name than in reality, if the experience of Pan- 
ama is any criterion. Each of theve diseases 
has prevailed here once within two years; each 
was brought here by passengers, and each dis- 
appeared with the disappearance of those who 
brought it. The cholera broke out ona steamer, 
on her voyage from New York to Aspinwall, in 
July of the year 1852. Several of her passen- 
gers dicd before reaching Aspinwall, and some 
six or eight while here, while others still died on 
the voyage to San Francisco. Daring the same 
month, several hundreds of U.S. soldiers were 
sent over the lsthmus, and through the culpable 
neglect of somebody were dexerted by nearly all 
their officers while crossing the Isthmus. The 
consequence was, that numbers lagged behind. 
Their provisions gave out; they gave themselves 
up to drunkenness and debauchery, some even 
selling their garments for that purpose, aud as 
@ very natural consequence the cholera broke 
out among them, and many died. But so soon 
as those who brought the disease bere were gone, 
the discase also vanished. Very few of the in- 
habitants of the place died, (less than a dozen, | 
am eure,) and thus ended the plague of cholera. 
The yellow fever prevailed in the months of 
January and February, 1853, and was introduced 
in the rame way by passengers from the English 
steamer that touched at St. ‘Ihomas. Tore who 
came by the one or two succeeding steamers 
from New York, encountered the diccase on the 
Isthmus, aud some thirty in all, as nearly as | 
now recollect, died here, most of them in a spe- 
cial hospital prepared for the occasion. In this 
case also, as in the other, the disease got no hold 
on the residents of the place. A few died, mostly 
intemperate men ; but the salubrious climate, or 
some other cause, saved the people at lurge from 
even the symptoms of the disease. 1 epeak what 
I know on this point, having visited nearly all 
who were sick with either cholera or yellow 
fever, while they prevailed; and I suppose the 
number that dicd from both discases was less 
than the number of those that died in ono day 
in New York last August, from sun-stroke alone. 
So much for the exaggerated sturics told in your 
city and elsewhere, about the ravages of these 
diseases here. 

There seems to be something in this climate 
very unfavorable to the prevalence of any epi- 
demics. Several times the steamers have brought 
cases of pmall-pox to this city; and yet, although 
—as I am credibly informed—very few persons 
in the place were ever vaccinated, it has in no 
case spread at all, nor have I ever ¢2en, so far as 
| recollect, a single person who took the dircase 
here. 

In regard to “ Panama fever,” so widely cele- 
brated and feared, it is litUe else ‘hana humbug. 
It may be a difficult discare to manage in New 
York or San Francisco, where the “ Panama fe- 
ver’ prevails much more than it does in Panama ; 
but hero it is the mildest type of bilivus fever, 
attended sometimes with chilis. 1 had it myself 
several times while undergoing the process of 
acclimation, but was nover coufined to my room 
for asingle day with it, and generally a single 
dose of medicine sufficed to remove it entirely. 

The physician who had charge oi the foreign 
hospital during the first year of its existence, 
told me that he did not lose a tingle case of fe- 
ver, except, perhap-, one man, who, when con- 
valescent, devoured stea'ihily a quantity of crude 
fruit, and died in a few hoursafier. Nom-times 
individuals whore habits are bad, have the fever 
many times in rapid succession, and heeome so 
debilitated that they are compelled to leave fora 
covler climate if they would save their lives, and 
these aro the cases from which northern physi- 
cians get their ideas of Panama fever. But to 
him who takes care of himself, the fever is less 
formidable than a common cold at the North. 

But there is one disease exceedingly preva- 
lent on the Isthmus, and every passenger ought 
to be warned of it. It destroys more lives here 
than ali other dizeases combined, and from the 
fact that is attacks almost every person who 
travels this way, with more cr less malignity, it 
ought perhaps to be called an epidemic. | have 
buricd many who have died with it here, and 
have seen others obliged to fly to foreign Jands te 
escape the death that threatened them. This dis- 
ease is bad brandy and its cognates. It usually kills 
slowly but surely, but eometimes its work is ter- 
ribly rapid. I have ecen men who started from 
Cruces with the first rays of the rising sun, in 
fall and vigorous health, who, before the last 
sunlight of the same day bade them farewell, 
were breathing their last within the gates of 
Panama. Now let me eny to any who are about 
to cross this Isthmus, that the thousand-times re- 
peated stury that they must drink liquor to cor- 
rect the water of the place, is an invention of 
the father of lies. You should drink little of 
anything, (tea and coffee are best,) but of spirit- 
uous liquors drink not at ail, J. Rowe 1. 

Panama, Oct, 6, 1853. 





INCIDENTS IN THE LABORS OF THR CHIL- 
DREN'S AID SOCIETY. 


Orrice, Nov., 1853. —A faint rap, and enter a 
seared-looking little foreign boy, apparently 
about 12 years old. “Work !—hungry!” and 
he points to his mouth. We reply in German, 
and he at once rattles off a volley of German. 
“ Ach, Lieber Herr—I want work yerymuch. My 
mother cannot do anything, and we are only I 
and my little brother, 9 years old. 1 have not 
had any breakfast.” ‘“ But where are you from ?” 
“We are Russians, sir, from Si. Petersburg.” 
“Why did you come over?” “ My father was a 
revolutionaive and gens-d'arme, and he was sen- 
tenced to be shot; but we all fled—and then he 
died on the sea.” ‘Where is your mother?” 
“She is in Hester-street, sir, and she sent me 
out to see if I could find work to support her; 
and I have been all around the whole morning 
and have not found anything.” ‘ Where did 
you learn German £0 well?” “In the Iustitute, 
sir, in St. Petereburg; and I can write English, 
too.” He wrote a few words well. His look was 
very sharp and intelligent, but with it there was 
a singularly timid, scared expression as of some 
one always in danger—a natural commentary on 
the life the son of a Russian revolutionist would 
have led. “Please, sir, I wish you could find 
me a trade, [ should like that.” “Well, this 
gentleman will go over with you to a bookseller 
who wants a boy.” He shrunk back. “No, 
sir, Ihab Furcht—l am afraid!” “ Afraid !—of 
what?” “Perhaps he will shut me up and 
beat me!” We laughed, but could not get the 
idea out of his head, and finally took down his 
name and address, &c. “ What is that, sir?” 
(suspiciously.) We explain; but he evidently 
still had a strong suspicion he was falling among 
police spies. A paper of cakes and crackers 
quieted him ; and as he would on no account go 


Mr. P. told me you would help me.” We as- 
sured him we would, if possible, and drew out 
his etory. “We were left alone of father and 
mother four years ago. I was to take care of 
my sister 12 years old and myself. I put her to 
do housework for a lady in ——— street, and 
went before the mast on a coaster. Every time 
I came into port, the first foot I set on shore was 
towards my sister's place. She grew up pretty, 
and loved me; and I loved her so as no man 
ever loved a sister before. One year ago | 
bid her ‘God bless ye,’ and went on a cruise. 
Day before yesterday we came in, and as soon as 
the vessel touched and I could get ashore for a 
few minutes, I started for street. I made 
five knots that way, for I hadn’t seen her for a 
twelvemonth. When I came in the gate | 
looked in the basement window, and then 
knocked and waited for sister. An Irish girl 
came to the door. I asked for Susan. She says 
there’s no such girl in this house. And then tho 
lady knew me, and she comes to the door and 
says, ‘George, your sister left me nine months 
ago, and we don’t know where she is.’ I felt 
bad, but I didn’t give any tears then. I thought, 
Maybe Susan has got a new place; I can adver- 
tise for her. That night I met a shipmate in 
Water-street, and he says, ‘George, come down 
and see the girls dance ;’ and down we went: 
and if I could believe my eyes, almost the first 
girl I saw ’mong those red pants and bloomers 
was Susan! My God! sir, what could I do? 
My sister in that hell! I don’t swear, but I did 
cuss then. I knocked the girls fore and aft. 1 
tore those red colors to rags. But what could | 
do? I had this knifein my hand 80, sir, and 
felt like | could kill her ; but she fell down, and 
threw her arms round my feet, and begged mo 
to spare her and take her away; said she was 
not to blame—a devil, a man who made believe 
to love her, and took her in there. I got a lit- 
tle cool, put up my knife, and took her to a re- 
spectable buarding-house. She says she will do 
better; but the brig sails next week, and who 
will take care of my sister when I am away *” 

We put him in the way of providing a home 
for her, and he left smiling in tears. 





JEFFERSON MARKET PRISON. 

October, 1853.—Capt. T.—* Barney, look here, 
you're a stout fellow, not more ‘an fifteen either. 
You've been took up for being a vagrant, havn't 
you?” 

“Yes, sir. Plase sir, 1 was down by the 

theehter, and I hadn’t no place to slape in at all, 
and so | was wid the other boys a slapin’ under 
tho boxes, sir.”’ 
“Yer, yes, we know all that. Well now, Barney, 
you lave your choice. This is just the turning 
point with you. I have kuown such boys as 
you these good many years, and I can tell you 
this is the point for you. I can send you up to 
Blackwell's Island, but you would be ruined 
there certainly. If 1 get the jadge to let you 
out, you'll be back here as sure as death in two 
or three days, woree than ever. Now, Barney, 
these gentlemen here are ready to give you a 
chance, in a place in the country. Will you go? 
Will you make a man of yourscli? This is the 
time. You can decide. You can either be a 
vagabond or a respectable, honest man. What 
do you say?” 

Barney's face, not at all a bad one, shone with 
a new life. There was nobody whom he cared 
for, or who cared for him in the city. Some 
better thoughts perhaps gleamed in his soul. 
At any rate he was glad to go. We fitted him 
out, and started him tor Ogdensburg that after- 
noon to a kind Welchman, who has already 
found homes for four of our homeless boys. A 
poor boy once himself, as he wrote us, landing on 
our shores with one shilling and sixpence and a 
Bible. Now witha farm and in comfort, and 
remembering what God had done for him, he 
wished to do something himeelf for others. So 
far Barney has done well. 


THE TOMBs. 

Nov, 2.—Mrs. Forster, the excellent matron 
of the female department of the prison, bad told 
us of an interesting young German girl, com- 
mitted for yagrancy, who might just at this 
crisis be rescued. We entered those soiled and 
gloomy Egyptian archways, so appropriate and 
so depressing, that the sight of the low columns 
aud lotus capitals is to me now inevitably asso- 
ciated with the somber and miserable histories 
of the place. After a short waiting the girl 
was brought in—a German girl, apparently 
about HM, very thinly but neatly dressed, slight 
figure and a face intelligent and old for her 
years, the eye passionate and shrewd. I give de- 
tails because the conversation which followed was 
remarkable. The poor fee/, but they can seldom 
speak. The story she told with a wonderful elo- 
quence thrilled to all our hearts ; it seemed to ue 
then like the first articulate voice from the great 
poor class of the city. It may jar our refined 
sensibilities, but we ought to hear it. 

Her eye had a hard look at first, but softened 
when | spoke to her in her own language. 
‘Have you been long here ?” 

“ Only two days, sir.” 

“ Why are you here ?” 

“7 will tell you, sir. I was working out with 
a lady. I had to get up early and go to bed 
late, and I never had rest. She worked me 
always; and finally, because I could not do 
everything, she beat me—she beat me like a dog, 
and J ran away. I could not bear it.” 

The manner of this was wonderfully paseion- 
ate and eloquent. 

“But I thought you were arrested fur being 
near a place of bad character,” said J. 

“lam going to tell you, sir. The next day 
I and my father went to get some clothes I left 
there, and the lady wouldn’t give them up—and 
what could we do? What can the poor do? 
My father is a poor old man who picks rags in 
the streets, and I have never picked rags yet. 
He said ‘I don’t want you to be a rag picker. 
You are not a child now—people will look at 
you—you will come to harm.’ And I said, ‘ No, 
father, I will help you. We must do something 
now I am out of a place;’ and so I went out. I 
picked all day, and didn’t make much, and I was 
cold and hungry. Towards night a gentleman 
met me, a very fine, well-dressed gentleman, an 
American, and he said, ‘ Will you go home with 
me” and I said,‘No.’ He said, ‘I will give 
you twenty shillings’ andI told him I would 
go. And the next morning I was taken up out- 
side by the officer.” 

“ Poor girl!” said some one, “ had you forgot- 
ten your mother? and what a sin it was!” 

“No, sir, I did remember her. She had no 
clothes and I had no shoes, and I have only this 
(she shivered in her thin drese), and winter is 
coming on. I know what making money is, sir. 
I am only fourteen, but [ am old enough. | 
have had to take care of myself ever since I 
was ten years old, and I never had a cent given 
me. It may be a sin, sir, (and the tears rained 
down her cheeks,*which she did not deign to 
wipe away), I donot ask youto forgive it. Men 
cannot forgive, but God will forgive. I know 
about men. The rich do euch things and worse, 
and no one ssys anything against them. But], 


fal. “1 will tell you, Meine Herrn, I know 
men, and I do not believe any one, I have been 
cheated so often. There is no trust in any one. 
Tam not child. 1 have lived as long as people 
twice as old.” 

“ But you do not wish to stay in prison.” 

“Qh, God, no! Oh, there is such a weight on 
my heart here. There is nothing but bad to 
learn in a prison. These dirty Irish girls! I 
would kill myself if I had to stay here. Why 
was Lever born? I have such Aiimmerniss (woes) 
here—(she pressed her hands on her heart)—1 
am poor !” 

We explained more, and she became satisfied. 
We wished her to be bound to stay some years. 
“No,” said she passionately, “I cannot; | con- 
fess to you, gentlemen, I should either run away 
or die if 1 was bound.” 

We talked with the matron. She had never 
known, she said, in her experience, such a re- 
markable girl. The children there of 9 or 10 
years were often as old as young women, but 
this girl was an experienced woman. The 
offense, however, she had no doubt was her first. 
We obtained her release ; and one of us, Mr. G., 
walked over to her houso or cabin, some three 
miles on the other side of Williamsburg, in order 
that she might see her parents before she went. 
Ashe walked along, she looked up in Mr. G.’s 
face and arked thoughtfully why we came there 
for her? He explained. She listened, and after 
a little while said in broken English, “ Don’t 
you think better for poor little girls to die than 
live?” He spoke kindly to her, and said some- 
thing about a good God. She shook her head. 
“No, no good God. Whyam Iso? It always 
was 60. Why much suffer if good God?” He 
told her they would got her a supper, and in the 
morning she should start off and find new friends. 
She became gradually almost ungoverned—sob- 
bed—would like to die—even threatened suivido 
in this wild way. Poor girl! to her there was 
only one place where the wild embittered heart 
could rest. Kindness and calm words at length 
made her more reasonable. After much trouble 
they reached tho home or the den of the poor 
rag picker. The parents were very grateful, 
and she was to start off the next morning to a 
country home, where perhaps finally the parents 
will join her. 

For myself, the evening shadow seemed more 
somber, and the cheerful home-lights leas cheer- 
ful, as | walked home remembering such a his- 
tory. 

Ye who are happy, whose lives have been 
under sunshine and gentlo influences, around 
whom Affection and Piety and Love have watched, 
as ye gathor in cheerful circles these antuma 
evenings, think of these bitter and friendle<s 
children of the poor in the great city. But few 
have such eloquent expression as this poor girl, 
yet all inarticulately fecl. There are sad histo- 
ries beneath this gay world—lives over which 
is the very shadow of death. God be thanked, 
there is a Heart which feele them all, where 
every pang and groan will find a sympathy, 
which will one day right the wrong, and bring 
back the light over the human life. ‘The day is 
short for us all; but for some it will be a plea- 
sant thought when we come to lay down our 
heads at last, that we have cared a few avhing 
hearts, and brought peace and new hope to the 
dark lives of those whom men had forgotten or 
cast out. C.L 
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From the Congregationalist. 


STATEMENT OF DR. WOODS, 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In your paper of Sept 9, 
1853, is an article which contains a quotation 
from my Letters to Unitarians (Letter 6th, pp 
45, 46), written 33 years ago. In regard to 
this quotation and the views you express con- 
cermig it, | beg leave to offer a few remarks,— 
not to introduce any debate, but merely to state 
facts respecting myself, and thie not with a view 
to self justifivation, hut for the single purpose of 
giving such an explanation as truth and justice 
demand. 

1. When I wrote the Lotiers to Unitariane, I 
understood the word “imputation,” as it was 
understood by Dr. Spring, Dr. Emmons and 
others with whom I was intimately aseociated, 
to signify a literal transfer of personal qualities ov 
acts from one moral agent to another; and | un- 
derstood the word “ guilt,” not as denoting lia- 
bility to suffer penal evil, which is one of its 
legitimate senses, but as denoting the rawe aa 
criminality, or personal ill-desert, which had he- 
come the more common fense of the word. But 
the remarks of brethren, for whom I entertained 
the highest reepect, including some who have 
been distinguished friends and guardians of the 
Seminary, Jed me to examine more particularly 
than I had done the teachings of the Scriptures, 
and the historical sense of these terms as used 
by Calvinistic writers, on the sul:jeot of original 
sin and justification, and especially by the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines. In consequenco 
of this | gradually changed my opinion, as 
others did, relative to the meaning of the two 
words above mentioned, and became satisfied 
that they were very properly used by the authors 
of the Assembly’s Catechiem to express import- 
ant Scripture truths. This change of opinion 
respected, not the truth of any doctrine, but 
the meaning of these theological terms. This 
appears from the very expressions I used in the 
quotation made from my Jetters, namely, “ We 
are not satisfied with the /anguoge used on this 
subject in the Assembly's Catechiem.” “ The 
imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity in any 
sense which those words properly convey, is a 
doctrine which we do not believe. And yet I 
did believe the doctrine which | now understand 
to be conveyed by the words used. My error 
was a rash and unguarded expression respecting 
the Catechism, in which | seemed to dissent, not 
only from the language used, but from the real 
doctrine which I now understand to be conveyed 
by the language. 

2. While I entertained the opinion which I 
afterwards found to be erroneous, as to the au- 
thorized sense of the words above mentioned, I 
believed and taught the same doctrine in regard 
to our relation to Adam as our Federal Head and 
representative, and the effect of his sin upon us, 
and in regard to our relation to Christ and the 
effect of his righteousness upon us, as I believed 
and taught afterwards, and as | finally published 
in my Lectures. This appears from what I wrote 
in those very Letters, in which I undertook to 
set forth the plain import of Rom. 5: 12-19, 
and particularly maintained that in consequence 
of Adam’s sin all his deecendants were consti- 
tuted sinners, and that from the beginning of 
their existence they are personally depraved, and 
that previously to moral action they are the sub- 
jects of an evil disposition or moral corruption, 
which is itself of the nature of sin, and from 
which actual transgressions proceed. It will be 
seen that this was a leading subject of debate 
between Dr. Ware and myself. And on this 
last point a very few Congregationalist ministers 
at that time, sided with the Unitarians against 
the position which | had taken. I also believed 
and taught at that time, and previously when [ 
helped to form the Associate Creed, all that | 
now understand to be implied in the declaration 
of the Catechism, that we are justified through 
“the righteousness of Christ imputed to us and 
sescinel by faith alone.” 

3. In consequence of the new and more tho- 
rough examination which I gave to the subject, I 
found that I could adopt the /anguage of the 
Catechism, as well as the doctrine taught, and 
that I could repeat the declaration required by 
the constitution of the Seminary, without any 
qualification or reserve. And | deemed it no 
small happiness that the change in my opinion 
was made in that direction, thus bringing me in 
raseology a8 well as sentiment, to » complete 
conformity with the doctrinal standard appoint- 
ed by the Founders of the Institation. And for 
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i.stitutions that had been aided during the year 
were Marietta and Wittenberg Colleges in Ohio, 
Wabash College in Indiana, Illinois and Knox 
Colleges in Ilinoie, Beloit College in Wisconsin, 


whilst for the great world of the West the pres- 
ent ministerial force is as inadequate as the 
sickle of a single reaper to gather the harvests 
of the Genesee. 

Among other remedies for this lamentable 


Rey. Dr. Eddy was appointed to deliver the 
next annual discourse, and the Rev. Dr. Good- 
rich his alternate ; and the Board, joyful in their 
work, adjourned with devout thankfulness to 
God for the past, and a hope and confidence in 


princes and administrators. The last copy of 
the Delhi Gazette received in England contains | The ran ia hi ; 

: ~ P | ge of the thermometer is high, but uni- 
a brief paragraph which shows that in provinces form | have not seen it outside of 80°-90° in 


under native rule things are not much better two : i 
2 . . al years, and seldom has it been outside of 
than when the philosophic and philanthropic 820-900. Such hot ie a, here 


giving birth to colds, fevers and consumption. 


over to Broadway with us, with a vague fear pro- 
bably of getting into a guard-house, we promised 
to visit his mother. 

A child, only twelve or thirteen years old, be 
it remembered, one of the waifs of the great 


which struck the very heart-strings). I have 
never had any one to take care of me. Many 
is the day I have gone hungry from morning till 
night, because I did not dare spend a cent or 
two, the only ones I had. Ob, I have wished 


confirmed me more and more in my entire satis- 
faction with both the Catechiem and the Associ- 
ate C in regard to the words used, as well as 
the d es taught. 

4. In the passage referred to in my Letters to 
Unitarians and quoted by the Congregationalist, 


lowa College in Iowa, German Evangelical Mis- 
souri College in Mo., and the Collegiate Depart- 
ment of Tualatin Academy, Oregon. The annual 
financial statements and applications for aid 
submitted to the Board at the preeent meeting 
show an encouraging advance on the part of these 





state of things Mr. T. named the establishment 
and endowment of Christian schools and col- 
leges. In his estimation the Society had 
the great educational idea of the age. He did 
not wish to compromise the Society in any of 
these remarke, but he could eee in the free 


city, cast here, like so many thousands from the 
Old World. 


Saturday, Oct. 29.—A bluff, manly sailor, an 
American, of about twenty-five, came into the 
office. He glanced at some visitors present, and 
asked to see us alone. “Can you help me, sir? 
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i yself and others, | said: “It is common 
She was choked by her sobs. We let her we ‘when we declare ‘ our assent to the Cate- 
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Such has been the increase of California correspond- 
ence that the number of letters passing through the mail 
this will not be less than 51500,000, Last year the 
number was 4,400,000. 
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other min’sters; though I am fally aware that I 
waa not authorized to say so much of them as I 
did. But it was for myself that I was particu- 
jarly responsible. And! must say that I have 
for a lorg timo been satiefied that | committed a 
mistake. Such a representation of the Cate- 
chism was evidently unsuitablo for me and in- 
consistent with my official obligations. Do you 
ask why? I answer, that as a Professor, I was 
placcd under a conetitution which contained 
specific, well defined, and authoritative provis- 
ions, which I onght to have more carefully kept 
in mind. And among these provisions were the 
following : 


Art. 11. “ Every Professor in this Seminary shall 
be in communion with some Congregational or 
Presbyterian church. He shall moreover be & 
maan of sound and orthodox principles of divinity 
according to that form of sound words, or system 
of evangelical doctrines, drawn from the Scrip- 
tures, and denominated the Westminster Assem- 
biy’s Shorter Catechism.” 

Art, 12. ‘Every person appointed or elected a 
Professor in this Seminary, shall make and sub- 
scribes a solemn declaration of his faith in divine 
revelation, and in the fandamental and distinguish- 
ing ductrines of the Gospel of Christ as summarily 
expressed in the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism; and he shall moreover solemnly pro- 
mise that he will maintain and inculcate the Chris- 
tian faith as above expressed, and in opposition to 
Aviens, Pelagians,” &c. 

Art. 13. No man shall be continued a Profes- 
sorin this Institution who shall not continue to 
approve himself to the satisfaction of the Trustees, 
a wan of sound and orthodox principles in divinity 
agreeably to the system of evangelical doctrines 
contained ia the aforesaid Catechism.” 

In Article 1, of the additional Statutes, every 
Professor is required to subscribe to the Associ- 
ate Creed in “ addition” to the Catechism. 

In these provisions the lounders say nothing 
of any “restriction” or exception. They do not 
say that every Professor ia the Seminary shal 
be of sound and orthc dcx principles of divinity 
generally, according to that form of sound words 
or syetem of evangelical doctrines, drawn, for the 
most part, from the Scriptures, and denominated 
the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. 
They dv not say the Catechism shall be taken 
“ generally,” or “aa a whole’; any more than 
that the Associate Creed shall be taken gener- 
ally or as a@ whole; or that the doctrines of the 
Gospel shall be received generally or for sub- 
stunce. When [ examined the matter more 
carefully and seriously, 1 saw very clearly that 
I had no right to make any such express or im- 

lied restriction or modification. And I saw that 
if | might properly repeat my assent to the 
Catechism and the Associate Creed with an 
“express or implied restriction” in respect to 
one doctrine, | might extend the restriction to 
other doctrines, and that the design of the 
Founders to establish a uniform doctrinal stand- 
erd would thus be frustrated. 

In all this [ have intended to speak of myself 
and for myself. This the circumstances of tho 
case plainly called for. I have expressed my 
own deliberate conviciion of what the Founders 
of tho Institution required of me. 1 have shown 
how I was relieved of the difficulty which once 
embarrassed me and led mo astray, and how I 


the end of tho world! What if he had said to 
Paul, Peter, John, and the rest, Fear not, Mary 
is with you! What if he had left on record in 
the pages of inspiration as his peculiar and all- 
powerful form of benediction to his people, and 
especially of support and victory for their spir- 
itual guides, Fear not them that kill the body, 
but fear Mary ; fear not what man can do unto 
you, but trust your cause with Mary; Mary 
shall be with you, Mary shall preserve you. 
The clergy to the end of time aro committed to 
the care of Mary, and where two or three are 
gathered in the name of Mary, there will 
Mary be. 

It strikes us that, as the bishops of the Romish 
Church in this country are just now in trouble 
about their temporalities, a distress and vexation 
that not even the Pope’s own Nuncioc, Bedini, 
with the whole Papal authority in his person, 
can compose or settle, it would be well to com- 
mit this matter of temporalities to the care of 
Mary, and not leave her with the empty over- 
sight of the epiritualities merely. Let them 
invoke Mary’s authority and power with the 
refractory trustees, and then, according to 
Archbishop Hughes, there must be an end to 
their difficulties. Cc. 


~The Independent, — 

















The Andover Theological Seminary owes its 
existence and endowments to a compromise. 
Fifty years ago there were two partics among 
the Trinitarian Congregationalists of Maseachu- 
eetts. The development of Unitarianism in the 
eastern portion of the State, the defection of 
nearly all the Boston congregations, and the 
ascendancy of Unitarian influence in Harvard 
College, compelled those two parties to forego 
their hostilities and to unite aginst 2 common 
adversary. Marycfuurs: - nersonal 
recollections begin ai « mucu later date, may 
need to be infurmed what thore two parties 
were. 

One party was known by such names as 
“‘ Hopkinsians,” “ New Divinity men,” and the 
like. Dr. Emmons of Franklin, Dr. Spring of 
Newburyport, (a brother-in-law of Dr. Emmons, 
and the futher of the now aged Dr. Gardiner 
Spring of this city,) Dr. Hopkins of Salem, 
(brother to him of Newport.) and Dr. Austin of 
Worcester, were emincnt in that party, the lead- 
ing new-school divines of their day. We might 
speak of these men as belonging to the hercic 
age of Hopkinsianism. Much younger than 


Seminary at Newbury, was made professor of 
Christian [dogmatic] theology on the Abbott, or 
Calvinist, foundation. 

The Unitarians, at the time, attempted to 
waken the jealousy of the Calvinists by telling 
them that the Hopkinsians had outwitted them 
in negotiation, and had succeeded in thrusting 
their own peculiar dogmas into the unchangeable 
standard of orthodoxy which was given to the 
Seminary. How far that attempt was successful, 
we have never inquired and have no means of 
knowing. But whoever shall write the ecclesi- 
astical history of Massachusetts for the present 
century, will have occasion to record the fact 
that the establishment of the Andover Seminary 
established the ascendancy of the Hopkinsian or 
progressive party among “the Orthodox,” (a8 
the Trinitarian Congregationalists then began 
to be comprehensively called) over the conser- 
vative or moderate party who had been known 
as Calvinists. Dr. Pearson was the, last as well 
as the first professor from the party which he re- 
presented. After a short term of service, he 
was succeeded by Professor Stuart, a Connecti- 
cut theologian of the school of Dwight. A pro- 
fessorship of sacred rhetoric was endowed by 
the munificent Bartlet, and Dr. Griffin, and after 
him Dr. Porter, both of them Connecticut 
divines, and both far enough from any sympathy 
with the peculiar Calviniem of eastern Massa- 
chusetts, were successively the incumbents. At 
the same time, there was another result. After 
a fow years it began to be manifest that Andover 
had a iheology of its own. The theology which 
students acquired there, was in some respects 
broader, more generous, more learned, and more 
soundly scriptural than what others had ac- 
quired under the tutelage of Dr. Backus at 
Somers, of Mr. Hooker at Goshen, or even of 
Dr. Emmons at Franklin. The more rigid and 
the more narrow men of the Hopkinsian party 
had a feeling, as if students from Andover were 
not quite clear on some subjects like the duty of 
being willing to be damned for the glory of God, 
and as if the methods of study there involved 
some latitudinarian tendency. That the “old 
Ca'viniem” of Massachusetts which so often ri- 
pesed into Unitarianism, was extinguished, and 
that the narrowness of ultra Hopkinsianism was 
gradually liberalized, in consequence of the An- 
dover compromise, is the glory of Andover the- 
ology, and the glory of Dr. Woods as the first 
professor on the Abbott foundation. 

We have given this summary of the facts con- 
cerning the compromise in which the Seminary 
at Andover originated, without any opportunity 
of consulting the original documents, and have 
been obliged to depend almost wholly upon 
memory. Yet we are confident that whatever 
incidental errors there may be in our statement, 


mony occurs, is suppressed by the venerable 
author in the revised and collected edition of his 
works—not stealthily as some recent publications 
may have led some readers to suppose, but 
openly, and on the ground of an acknowledged 
change in the author’s viewe, respecting the im- 
putation of Adam’s guilt to his posterity. But 
there is nothing in the suppression, cr in the 
reason s0 frankly stated, which implies that the 
testimony given by the author in 1820 concern- 
ing “ the real opinions of the Orthodox in New 
England,” was incorrect ; or that the same tes- 
timony might not have been given with equal 
justice in 1808. 

Thus we come to the question, What is the 
extent of the change which has taken place 
since 1820, in Dr. Woods's views concerning the 
imputation of Adam’s guilt to his posterily! It 
is well and widely understood that Dr. Woods 
now holds the theory of imputation, and is tho- 
roughly sound on the whole doctrine of oriyinal 
sin—sound not merely according to the New Eng- 
land orthodoxy, but sound as men count gound- 
ness at Princeton. There is no reason to doubt 
that the entire old school Presbyterian Caurch 
would receive him to their communion with ac- 
clamations, protesting that his theology on the 
topic of original sin is up to the mark of their 
standards, andis sound enough for them. What 
then is the difference between the views of Dr. 
Woods in 1820 and the views of Dr. Woods in 
1853% What is the difference between Dr. 
Woods who said in 1820, ‘*The imputation 
of Adam’s sin to his posterity, in any sense which 
those words naturally and properly convey, is a 
doctrine which we do not believe,” and Dr. 
Woods who now adopts the language of the 
Catechism without protest or qualification? He 
himeelf telle us that he then “ believed and taught 
THE SAME DOCTRINE in regard to our relation to 
Adam as our federal head and repreesatative, 
and the effect of his sin upon us,” which he be- 
lieves and teaches now. 

Nobody who reads the lucid statement in ano- 
ther part of this sheet, can be at a loss to know 
what the difference really is. The error of Dr. 
Woods, in 1820, and doubtless from his youth 
up, was an error only in regard to the interpre- 
tation of the Shorter Catechiem. He then ut- 
derstood the Catechism as teaching “ the impu- 
tation of Adam’s ein to his posterity, in [some ] 
sense which those words natura!ly and properly 
conveyed” to e New England theolvgian in the 
firat quarter of the nineteenth century. He has 
now learned to interpret the Catechiem more 
correctly from the historical and philozophical 
position of the Westminster Assembly of divines. 
Thus he can now accept the etatements of the 
Catechism on this topic—not merely in what the 
Oxford Tractarians would call ‘“‘a non-ratura! 


tic traveler should fancy that such method, pre- | 
cision, and forecast, must detract from the nov- 
elty and excitement of a foreign tour, we can 
assure the reader that this frees the mind at 
once from care about the mero details of travel, 
and leaves it to the full enjoyment of each day’s 
pleasure. 

With all his mathematical method as a trav- 
eler, Dr. H. had a most delicate perception of 
the beautiful in nature and in art. His soul 
was formed for beauty. Painting, sculpture, 
architecture, music, these all iu their highest 
forms found a response in the delicate and sensi- 
tive texture of his mind. He was a fine critic 
withal. He not only knew when he was pleas- 
ed, but why he was pleased ;—what point of the 
artist’s skill met his eye and filled his soul. But 
criticism did not detract from the pleasure of 
vision ; the philosophy of an effect did not de- 
stroy the effect itself, but taught him how to 
take it to the best advantage. If ever he re- 
corded the passing observations made to the 
writer upon European art, his journal will afford 
many valuable hints to the traveler and the stu- 
dent. 

But far beyond all the pleasures of art was his 
delight in the works of the Creator. As day 
after day we roamed the Alps on horseback or 
on fovt, climbing precipices, descending perilous 
gorges, mounting the huge and slippery ribs of 
glaciers, and following the course of torrents and 
waterfalls, his soul was in a continual extacy. 
He hardly knew fatigue; but with knapsack on 
his shoulders and an Alpine-stcck in hand, would 
march on hour by hour, pauring only tv admire 
new wonders, or to seek a more commanding 
view ofthe magnificent panorama. He was like 
a bird let loose and soaring upon joyous wing. 
His emotions of wonder and delight sometimes 
found vent in exclamaticns and in songs of 
praise, but oftener welled up through the deep 
rich calm of his loving and thoughtful eye. 

In the intimacy of this daily intercourse Dr. 
Hall exhibited a refined courtesy and a nice 
sense of honor. As a traveler he was entirely 
unselfish; ready at all times to accommodate 
others, and as far as possible to conform his 
plans and wishes to theirs. He was thoroughly 
genial; communicative from his own stores of 
knowledge, and pleasantly inquisitive as to what- 
ever might contribute to the common stock of 
information and enjoyment. He was alwaye for- 
ward to bear his proportion of the expenses of 
the way, and would never allow himself to ke 
brought under the slightest pecuniary obliga- 
tion. His high-minded and honorable feelings 
were continually manifested toward his associ- 
ates in office, the Executive Committee, and per- 
sonal friends who had farthered his journey. 
On no consideration would he over-step his allot- 
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Blane, thy feet are planted on the mount of God 


glimpses of that glory through the shifting 
clouds. 
also; when without toilsome climbing, wafied 
upon avgel wings, we shall stand where thou 


sunlit vale, above the loftiest mountain, into the 
unfathomable blue. 





EPISCOPAL DISCIPLINE. 


Our readers are aware that the case of Dr. 
George W. Doane, bishop of the Episcopalians 
in New Jersey, has been finally disposed of by 
the court of bishops convened for the trial of the 
charges which had been preferred against him. 

We advert to this matter now, not for the sake 
of congratulating our Episcopalian friends on 
their having got rid of the question that has so 
long annoyed them, still lesa with the intention 
of upbraiding them with the inefficiency of their 
ecclesiastical government as teeted by these pro- 
cceding?, but for the sake of calling public atten- 
tion to a gross and fatal blunder committed by 
the court of bishops—a blunder which almost 
any ccclosiastical tribunal might perhaps have 
committed under a similar pressure of tempta- 
tion. Our object is to instruct and warn the 
churches of our own order with their bishops 
and deacons, rather than to make out a case 
against Episcopalianism. 

Three Protestant Episcopal bishops—~Meade 
of Virginia, M’llvaine of Ohio, and Burgess of 
Maine—a:sumed the responsibility of preferring 
certain charges of the gravest character, ageinst 
their brother in the episcopate, Doane of New 
Jersey. We need not repeat the charges bere. 
I; is enovgh to remember that they were not 
charges of errcuecus doctrine deducod from the 
published sermons and books of Dr. Doane, like 
the charges of heresy co often thrown cut against 
eminent pastors and teachers in the Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches; end that they 
were not charges of sympathy with Romish 
superstition, or of tendencies toward a reconcilia- 
tion with the Roman pontiff, like those which 
are so often uttered against bishops and doctor» 
of a certain party in the Anglican communion. 
They were charges against his moral integrity 
ia such particulars as falsehood, intemperance, 
commercial dishonesty, and the like. Such 
charges, with full epecifications, the accusers, on 
their responsibility as Christian men and a3 mia- 
isters of Christ, professed themselves ready to 
prove. On the other hand, the accused, not 
meekly, but with violent and tumid protestations, 





see there? 
brought to trial. 


or with the Pope. 


matter is this. 


the accuecd. 
are not truco to the letter ¢ 
disproved the charges? : : 
lingnees to meet the proof which his accusers theirs. The loss of time was not on his part «t 
profess to have “ full-handed” ? , 
and that of his fricnds kas been directed to the | “¢T heads out of the engine to make up {ui 


light. Far above the snowy summit of \ons| holds fast his dependence on the Pope. Having ling, if it were realized, ten fold 
referred to the Greek church in Russia and to] and agreeable than it now is. 
We yet linger in the valley, and catch but| the established church in England, he says, ’ 


“must cringe or be crushed.” 
a scmewhat impressive way of putting the case 
Perhaps it will persuade Bishop Doane, after | fvorite route with the best class cf passengers 
having escaped by his cringing confession the | We have no boats at the East that aro evper : 
inconvenience and perils of a trial, to renounce | 0 them; hardly any that equal them. 
the irresponsible tyranny of the majority whose 
caprice and prejudice would not let him off on books must be ah : 
any cheaper terme, and to connect himself with is Males te ate -~ = landscape ng either sida 
a church in which bishops may do as they please | 4) 5.44 to rid “ a » and there is nothing 1 
so long as they do not a with the Jesuite talking intermittent te me arias 
A genius like the Archbish- 3 aty-tramp of 
op’s can throw an air G originality over the sim- the train allows you, but thinking mainly, i¢ is 
lest and most obvious things. . : 
p perenne ttt nal of viewing the the changing engineers, or the different moods i 
Three bishops— im- 
peachable integrity and nol per n skness.—Hene is one, clearly, who is born 
the reports that were in circulation to the diead- Conservative. We are already two hours behind 
hee : our time ; yet we have the right of way, and 
vantage of Dr. Doane; they have sifted the the tele Bn f Aes way, eed 
facts ; they have interrogated witnesses ; they the ak P re , one a station a 
have digested the result into definite charges | 1), wont er sation: wile, therefure 
and specifications; they bave presented their| a = we NENG} SF every oto 
charges to the court; they have demanded, and ping-piace the accumulating discontent becomes 
to this hour they continue todemand, the oppor- ensiees to th . gop ; 
tunity of proving their charges in the face of | ; rn op hie ee wee bs fiog:rirg 
Who knows that these charges the machine’ at the head of the train. ky, 
Has Bishop Doane 
Has he shown any wil- 
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more attractive 


and It would dimin. 
ish immensely the risks of disaster. a 


“ Pass to another country, where the civil power | agers of both the great road i ; 
Bat the day of ascent will come for us| does not 7 with such things. What will we — anne Westward 
aestions appertaining to Bishops . . 

And what is the freedom of the | *° **F408e their express trains that the Promises 
accused? He falls under the caprice and preju-| Wbich they make about them shall bo u 
standest, and shall together sce the glory that | dice which may happen to influence the majority | kept, and not uniformly broken 
we tried to fancy as we looked upward from the of his colleagues, He may deserve or not their ; 
—— a but he will feel the irresponsible 
tyranny of the majority; he must cringe or be , > 

crushed. No; there is neither freedom nee Epis- “St. Lawrence” snd the “ Miseissippi,” ar 
copal dignity separate from the center of Christian rather hard to find sometimes >a 


from New York certainly owe it to the public go 
niformly 


The steamboats from Buffalo to Sandusky, tio 


storm on the 


lake, or the wrong judgment of a commander 


In other words, “his grace” is of opinion, and | detaining them quite too often beyond their tim. 
is not afraid to give forth the opinion, that the | t either end of the route. But if one is success 
“Lord Bishcp of New Jersey” was thoroughly | fal in meeting them, as he no doubt u 
dishonest in the confession which he wrote and | be, he will find them most pleasan 
subscribed for the sake of avoiding atrial. Hap-| boats; built with great strength, m: 
pening to hold his prelacy in a Protestant com- | fitted and furnitured, and couducted in ¢ 
munion, and bcing therefure deprived of that| terior departments with skill and fenerosi: 
powerful protection which the Pope extends over | tfaditionary terrors of a storm on Lake E 
his vassals, the unfortunate Dr. Doane could not | be likely bye and bye to abate, if not to 
practice with impunity the littlo sins of indul-| obsolete, before the stead 
genco in wine for his stomach’s sake and of lying | March of these majectic ste 
and cheating for the glory of God and the good | # Calm and moonlit night, such as we twice ¢ 

of the church, That well meaning but unhap-|joyed on the lake a few weeks since. = 
py man, as the Archbishop thinks, “felt the|® most agreeable change from th 
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y and triumphart 
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they afford 
18 incessant 


irresponsible tyranny of the majority’—“ fell | tacket and jar of the cars. With somethi; 
under the caprice and prejudice which happened | More of certain promptness in their de 
to influence the mejority of his colleagues’—and | from their respective porte, these boats mus 

This is | Continue to attract a large share of travel, - 
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pecially during the Summer months, and to be 
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When night has closed around the carz, when the 


curious to notice the different individualitics if 





the same engineer, as you rush along into th» 


t 
more and more audible. Small difference it 


dently, he has no mind to break his own neck. 
and don’t mean to let the passengers bres! 





the line; and he isn’t going to blow the cylin- 
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tempt to reckon; nor (what the 
company ought to be for that un 
of weariness, that penetrating and 
impreesion of annoyance, which | 
ing, protracted and ineffectual de 
behind it. Aman had really bett 
peace of mind and for his comfor 
tions, go a hundred miles around 
keeping off this dreary, trundlin 
recollection of those thirteen wear 
us like a night-mare. A smart 
wagon, Over a corduroy road, wo 
a most refreshing exchange. 











It’s an odd sensation, that of be 
counterfeiter! It has happened 
once in Virginia; the last time ¢ 
nighted place than Burlington, V 
ing pzid our fare thence to the Cc 
a certainly good and a most hon 
on the Atlantic Bank of Brooklyn 
on which were nearly as familia 
own, we were quictly seated ami 
shawls, cutiing the leaves of a |} 
companion, when in walked the ti 
a bill in his hand. Slowly and a 
paced along from seat to seat, sta 
in the face, till ho reached us, tw 
way down the car. ‘ Did you gi 
sir ? and the voritable bill was thu 
us. ‘I think it likely { did. I 
like it, and on the same bank.’ 
that money, cir. | douls whether 
certainly is good, fur I drew it. 
myself’ ‘Don't know anything 
can’t take it; give mo something « 
by this time everybody in the o 
eagerly back to see how the dete 
peared; and though the man 
money, and could not demand an 
of it without showing it to be bi 
dislike to that particular sort 
mado us ¢ffer him gold in plac 
chinking this till he was satisf 
bogu:, he graciouely accepted it 
despised bill went back into its 
neighbors had any suspicions of 
wore off after a while; and bef 
the Connecticut, wo are inclined 
they considered their pockets as 
had not been in the cars. But we 
is the business of the ti-ket-selle 
tion a3 at every other, to / now ab 
not to mistake good for had; and 
has made a mistako, to rcetify it 
spicuvus and offensive manner. \ 
take up counterfeiting we mean t 
ical office. 
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my brethren to justify any of my mistakes or in- 
consistencics. But | hope they will do me the 
fayor to believe that I have been really search- 
ing for the truth, and have endeavored to defend 


Newport, were the men whom tho Unitarians 
most feared and hated. They were, in fact, the 
ultra-orthodox. 


Shorter Catechism as “summarily” expressing 
“ the fandamental and distinguishing doctrines 
of the Gospel,” and they require that their pro- 


Once, taking these statements in what was then 
to him their obvious and only reasonable inter- 
pretation, he rejected them, as did all the theo- 


others. His heart was continual!y upon his 
work at home; and his constant desire and pray- 
er was for strength to resume that work. 


him. He got himeelf whitewashed in a conven- 
tion of his own diocese. Once he succeeded in 
getting the indictment quashed by some techuical 
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mission on their own records “ that the present- 
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tion, and officers of the American 
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Vol. 2, pp. 347-8-9, &c., and pp. 480-1-2; spe 
cially Vol. 3, pp. 201-207. Soe, too, my pam- 
phlet on the “ Theology of the Puritans,” pp. 
17-36. See aleo my note in the fourth volume 
of my books, p. 84. In these passages you will 
find the views which J now entertain, and which 
for a long course of years I taught and endeav- 
ored to support in my official labors as a Profes- 
sor of Theoiogy. Leonarp Woops. 
Anpover, Oct. 18, 1853. 


P.S.—It is far from my thoughts that the 
timple explanation above given should occasion 
any kind of controversy, or prove unsatisfactory 
to any thinking men. 1| have made the explana- 
tion, and referred to what I have written, taught 
and published since 1820, for the single purpose 
ofacknowledging the mistake I made thirty-three 
years ago as to the meaning of theological terms, 
and of doing justice to my own subsequent con- 
victions. I have nothing more to say on the 
subject, and I regret that it was necessary to say 
80 much. 
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[The following persons are engaged as special 
contributors to the columns of The Independent: 
Rev. G. B. Cugever, D.D., (C.), Rev. H. W. 
Beecuer (*), and Mrs. H. B. Srows.]) 





“THE CONFIDENCE OF ROMANISM. 


A great while ago it was predicted that the 
time should ene day come, when ssven women 
should take hold of one man, saying, We will 
eat our own bread, and wear our own apparel ; 
only let us be called by thy name, to take away 
our reproach. The prediction is in a fair way 
to be reversed, when seven bishops take hold of 
one woman, and not only so, but threaten to 
tack the whole clergy of their denomination to 
her skirts, throwing themselves on her protec- 
tion. These are women’s rights mon, and they 
have a keen foresight, probably, of what the 
world is coming to. 

Again, a great while ago, but not so long ago 
us the aforesaid prediction, the churches of 
nearly all Christendom, for nearly all Christen- 
dom was then under the dominion of the Man 
of Sin, were filled with petitioners to the afore- 
said woman, whose namo thoy mingled in their 
worship, and ect up her image for idolatrous 
veneration. Sometimes they made it an imago 
with a child in its arms, and contrived it with 
such intricate machinery, that when a wealthy 
sinner came to pray beforo it, the child would 
turn from the rich man to tho mother, as if 
seeking her help and mediation, which the man 
could not gain. But if the man laid down a 
good rich gift for the monastery or church, then 
the wire-pullers would turn the face towards tho 
victim of superstition, with the arms stretched 
kindly out as in protection. You might then 
hear in the churches such songs, or prayers 
chanted in the form of songs, as the following : 

Maria, mater gratie, 
Tu nos ab hoste protege, 
In hora —— ; 


Sancta Dorothea, cor mundum in me crea! 
Sancta Catherina, ab astu mundi, 
Transfer nos ad amzna Paradisi ! 

Aperi januas Paradisi. 

O Mary, mother of all grace, protect us from our 
enemies, and in the hour of death receiveus! And 
0 holy Dorothy, create in us a clean heart, and O 
holy Catherine, from this troubled world convey 
us to the bliss of Paradise. Open to us the gates 
of Paradise ! 

What relationship Dorothy and Catherine had 
to Mary, we know not; but Mary was the rul- 
irg deity, the Queen of Heaven, with all things 
at her disposal; and at one time the whole 
world seemed ready to put themsolves under her 
wing. 

In the late record of proceedings and proces- 
sions in the consecration of new Romish dignita- 
ries for the flock of the Pope in the United 
States, an account was given of the sermon and 
benediction by Archbishop Hughes, from which 
we learn that the clergy of the Papal Church in 
this conntry are henceforward under the pecul- 
iar and personal charge and care of the Virgin 
Mary, and that therefore they need not fear 
what man can do unto them. Though the peo- 
ple should all rive up against them, of this one 
thing they may be confident, that Mary, their 
protector, will give them safety and success. 
‘This is Archbishop Hughes’ priestly encourage- 
ment and instruction. He and his clergy are 
under Mary's care, and to her they commend 
themselves for salvation. 

We are glad of this public avowal. The 
Savior of the world says to his little flock, Fear 
not, 1am with you. He animates and encoura, 
his servants, the faithful ministers of God’s Word, 
and shepherds of his fold, by assuring them that 


Charlestown, may bo named as specimens. 
When such men are spoken of as “old Calvin- 
ists,” it is easy to understand that their Caivin- 
ism was of a much more moderate sort than 
that which at the present day is commonly 
known by that name. By the Hopkinsian Di- 
vines they were generally regarded as little 
better than Arminians. Certainly such a man 
as Dr. Holmes or Dr. Osgood, or even Dr. La- 
throp, would have had little sympathy with Dr. 
Junkin or any of the beagle-nosed heresy-hunters 
of old school Presbyterianism. 

The question whether Unitarianism should 
prevail in Harvard College, was determined by 
the election of Dr. Ware to the Hollis professor- 
ship of Divinity. His prodecessor, Dr. Tappan, 
who died in 1803, had been one of the conserva- 
tive or moderate Calvinists, one of the anti- 
Hopkinsians. At the election of Dr. Ware, who 
was known to reject the doctrine of tho Trinity, 
the Calvinists, who had not unreasonably regard- 
ed the place as belonging to them, began to 
consult ; and no long time had elapsed when a 
plan was in progress to set up a theological sem- 
inary for the education of orthodox ministers. 
A charter from the State of Massachusetts, for 
such a purpose, was hardly to be thought of. 
The proposed seminary was to be placed under 
the care of the Trustees of Phillips Academy. 
The Phillips family at Andover, with their great 
wealth and their horeditary interest in the insti- 
tution which bore their name, entered into the 
proposal. Another benefactor, of whom much 
might be expected, was an aged man in the 
same parish, a retired merchant named Samuel 
Abbott. The pastor of the south parish in An- 
dover at that time, was the Rev. Jonathan 
French, (grandfather of Drs. J. F. Stearns of 
Newark, and W. A. Stearns of Cambridgeport, ) 
an aged minister whose sympathies were with 
the old school or conservative Calvinists. 
Mr. Abbott had made a will bequeathing his 
property to Harvard Collego, but destroyed it 
after the election of Dr. Ware. He was natu- 
rally relied upon to be, us he actually became, 
in connection with the Phillips family, a princi- 
pal benefactor of the eeminary. 

Meanwhile the Hopkinsians were shaping a 
plan for a seminary of their own. Dr. Spring 
of Newburyport had in his parish such mer- 
chant-princes as William Bartlet and Moses 
Brown. Dr. Daniel Hopkins of Salem had in 
his congregation, a venerable man of great 
wealth, named John Norris, an ardent lover of 
the Hopkinsian doctrines, who after much con- 
sultation with his wife, like-minded with himself, 
had consecrated his fortune to the foreign mis- 
sionary work, when as yet there was no Board 
of Foreign Missions. Dr. Spring spent a long 
winter evening in explaining to Mr. and Mrs. 
Norris the preject for a theological seminary ; 
and the next morning, the venerable pair having 
made the discovery that to found such  semi- 
nary was the truc way to promote the cause of 
foreign missions, ten thousand dollars were 
added to the pledges which had already been 
made at Newburyport. This Hopkinsian semi- 
nary was to have been established at Newbury ; 
and Mr. (now Dr.) Woods, the most promising 
of all the younger Hopkinsians, was to have 
been its head. 

But for the Trinitarian Congregationalists in 
Maseachusetts to establish and sustain two the- 
ological seminaries, as things then were in that 
commonwealth, would have been almost as pre- 
posterous as it is for the Trinitarian Congrega- 
tionalists in Connecticut to keep up two semina- 
ries at the present day. In the presence of a 
common enemy, flushed with eudden success and 
insolent with wealth and power, the union of the 
two undertakings wasa matter of obvious ne- 
cessity. The Newbury Seminary (that was to 
be) was united to the foundations that had al- 
ready been made at Andover. The Phillips 
family had undertaken to build the Hall which 
still bears their name. The pledges which Ab- 
bott had given, were good for an “ Abbott pro- 
fessorship of Christian theology.” Such were 
the original Calvinist foundations. The “ Asso- 
ciate founders,” Bartlet, Brown, and Norris, re- 
presenting the Hopkinsian interest, endowed the 
“ Associate professorship of sacred literature,” 
accompanying their gift of thirty thousand dol- 
lars with a distinct body of “ statutes,” designed 
particularly to secure a place for Hopkinsianism 
in the institution. The arrangements for the 
union of the two projects were harmoniously and 
cordially made ; and to sea) and consummate the 
union of the parties, Dr. Pearcon, formerly of 
Harvard College, one of the Calvinists, was made 
professor of sacred literature on the Associate, 





he himself is their ever-present protector and 
Preserver. Lo, I am with you always, even to 


- 


or Hopkinsian, foundation ; and Dr. Woods, who 
was to haye been the head of the Hopkinsian 


the word imputation in that connection, can be 
an Abbott professor with a good conscience. 
His view is that the founders are to be under- 
stood as intending that the Shorter Catechism, 
in every word and syllable, shall be held and 
taught by every professor as the exact expression 
of his ‘* principles of divinity.” 

In our most serious judgment, the facts of the 
case are conclusive egainst the view of the ven- 
erable professor emeritus. The first Abbott pro- 
fessor of theology, appointed with the fall con- 
currence (if not by the formal act) of the found- 
ers themselves, was a known and leading Hop- 
kinsian, “intimately associated with Dr. Spring, 
Dr. Emmons and others.” The Trustees of 
Phillips Academy, the appointed visiters of the 
Seminary, the founders, in a word everybody 
who had any interest or duty in the matter, 
knew that he did not receive and adopt the Cat- 
echism in the way in which Dr. Woods now 
holds that it ought to be received and adopted 
by all the professors. When those original 
founders formed the union with the Associate 
founders, and so absorbed the proposed Hopkin- 
sian seminary into their own, they knew that 
the Hopkinsians did not believe, and being hon- 
est men could not be persuaded to profess a be- 
lief that “all mankind descending from Adam 
by ordinary generation, sinned in him in his first 
transgression.” All knew that the Hopkinsians 
did not believe, and would not profess to believe, 
that “the gudt of Adam’s first sin” rests upon 
his posterity. And yet the original founders of 
the seminary—the Calvinistic founders—the 
founders who, in their first statutes, made refer- 
ence to no other standard of orthodoxy than the 
Bible and the Shorter Catechi ted to 
place in their own chair of theology, a professor 
notoriously Hopkinsian, the intimate associate of 
those great choir-leaders of Hopkinsianism, Spring 
and Emmons. One such fact is conclusive of 
all argument concerning the way in which those 
founders accepted and intended that the profes- 
sors on their foundation should accept the Short- 
er Catechism as a summary of Christian doc- 
trine. 


Dr. Woods, it is to be observed, does not inti- 
mate that his error, as he now regards it, about 
imputation and the Catechism, was an error into 
which he fell after he had been appointed pro- 
fessor. His most intimate association with 
Spring and Emmons—his closest sympathy with 
their theological opinions—was before rather 
than after that event. Nor does he intimate 
that when, in 1820, he undertook to repel a mis- 
representation which the Unitarians had taken 
up, and “to make [them] acquainted with the 
real opinions of the Orthodox in New Eng- 
land,” he made a mistake in the matter of fact. 
Everybody knows that he was a competent wit- 
ness, thoroughly informed as to the matter of 
fact; and that his testimony was conscientiously 
uttered. No man then living was better quali- 
fied to tell what was believed by the “ Ortho- 
dox in New England.” The words of his testi- 
mony, given in their behalf, were,— 

“T would here say, with the utmost frankness, 
that we are not entirely satisfied with the language 
used on this subject in the Assembly’s Catechism. 
Though we hold that Catechism, taken as a whole, 
in the highest estimation, we could not with a good 
conscience subscribe to every expression it contains 
in relation to the doctrine of original sin. Hence 
it is common for us, when we declare our assent to 
the Catechism, to do it with an express or implied 
restriction. We receive the Catechism generally, 
as containing a summary of tho principles of Chris- 
tianity. But that the sinfulness of our natural, 
fallen state consists, in any measure, ‘ in the guilt 
of Adam’s first sin,’ is what we cannot admit.” 

The fidelity and accuracy of this testimony 
concerning what was then the belief of the Or- 
thodox in New England, no man then living 
ventured to deny; and no man dare deny it 
now. And yet this testimony was given only 
twelve years after the foundation of the Semi- 
nary. The race of old conservative Calvinists 
in eastern Massachusetts was not yet extinct. 
Dr. Pearson was alive. Dr. Holmes was still 
flourishing. Dr. Morse had hardly then been 
dismissed from the First Church in Charlestown. 
Dr. Daniel Dana, whose Calvinism was always 
of an intenser eort, and whose reverence for 
standards in their literality, (for the fullness of 
the Larger Catechism as well as the summariness 
of the Shorter,) was always in harmony with 
his position as a member of the Presbyterian 
Church,—might have protested that his views 
were not fairly represented ; but he could have 
been overwhelmed with proof that the Calvinism 
of the conservative Congregationalists in Massa- 
chusetts was not like his, and that they did not 
accept even the Shorter Catechiem in any other 
way than that described by Dr. Woods. 














It is true that the passage in which this testi- 


ther they are both wrong. ‘The latter is in our 
opinion less unkind, and therefore Jes: unjust, 
towards the authors of the Catechism, than the 
former. We are slow to think that such divines 
as Twisse and the leading men of the assembly 
in which he presided, could have ‘rfnded to 
teach the gross nonsense which has been imput- 
ed to them by an unicarned interpret: Jon ; and 
we confess we have small respect for ‘:ose who 
impute that nonsense to the authors o* the Cat- 
echism and at tho came timo pretend  bolieve 
it as essential to Christianity. 

But quite independent of thia question, the 
great value of Dr. Woods's Statement, (for 
which, as well as for many other l:ssons re- 
ceived from him in former years, wo effer him 
our hearty thanks,) is the clearnees with which 
it shows that so far as Imputaticn and the 
Shorter Catechiem are concerned, the difference 
between the modern old school Calriuism of 
Princeton and the old and steady Hopkinsianiem 
of the Abbott professorehip at Andover, is not 
about any fact in theology, but only about the 
meaning of an ill-chosen and haif obeclete tech- 
nical word and the interpretation of a merely 
human document. 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF REV. CARLES 
Habl, B.D. 


“One must travel with a man in order to 
know him,” is a saying used in disparagement 
of poor human nature. It is understood to 
mean that the best of men have infirmities which 
will not bear the scrutiny that companionship 
in travel affords. But there are instances in 
which the saying, in this intent of it, is fulcified, 
and it has a meaning exactly the reverse. Some- 
times a pative modesty and a truly Christian re- 
finement of feeling veil from the ccrimon eye 
and from the ordinary intercourse «° life, vir- 
tues and graces known and admired by those 
who are in more familiar intercourse with their 
possessor. Then to travel with a man is indeed 
to know him—more and more each day as an 
object of admiration and love. 

A little more than a year ago, it was the priv- 
ilege of the writer to travel for thirty consecu- 
tive days with the late Cuaries Hatt, D.D.; 
and traveling in strange countries, in the midst 
of strange languages and customs, often in the 
same private conveyance, atid often upon foot, 
sitting daily at the same table, and scmotimes 
occupying the same chamber and the same bed, 
he had every opportunity of knowing his com- 
panion that the closest intercourse could give. 
He had known him for years in his offvial char- 
acter, and had greatly respected him for hie dil- 
igence, his industry, his extended and accurate 
knowledge of the business of his offigg. his fore- 
cast, his practical wisdom, his genet irit, and 
his unaffected, deep-toned piety. None but 
members of the Executive Committee of the 
American Home Missionary Society, and his as- 
sociates in office, can fully know the sare quali- 
fications of Dr. Hall for his official duties or the 
fidelity with which he discharged them. Years 
ago the writer had journeyed with bim some- 
what at the West, and had thus gainela deeper 
insight into his personal character ; but not til! 
last year’s intimacy on the continent of Europe 
did he feel that he fairly knew that character. 
And never did any character win more strongly 
upon his respect and his affections. 

The route of travel was from Paris to Brus- 
eels, thence to Cologne and up the Rhine, thence 
to Frankfort on the Maine, Heidelberg, Strasburg, 
and Basle, and thence over the most noted sum- 
mits and passes of the Alps ; the Rhigi, the St. 
Gothard, the Furca, the Grimsel, the Faulhorn, 
the Wengern Alp, the Gemmi, the Tete Noire 
and the valley of Chamouny, to Geneva. Here 
the travelers parted, Dr. Hall for Italy and the 
writer for London, where they met again in No- 
vember and again separated, Dr. Hali for the 
United States and the writer for Italy and the 
East. The only interview subsequent to these 
was a brief shake-hands the other day, accompa- 
nied with many promises of fature meetings— 
now never to be realized in this world. 

As a traveler Dr. Hall developed many fine 
and attractive qualities. His desire for inform- 
ation was strong and his faculties of cbserva- 
tion were keen and well-exercised. With a ood 
map of Europe he seemed almost as much at 
homs in identifying places of natural or histori- 
cal interest, as when tracing cut the locations of 
missionaries upon the map of the United States. 
He planned the tour of Switzerland with great 
judgment and method, so as to embrace the 
chief points of interest in that gigantic fortress 
of nature, and he was well “posted up” as to 
the interest of each locality. Lest some roman- 


parted ; and of the heavenly glory. 


thoughts up to the celestial glory. 


humanity. The political, social, and religious 
degradation of the masses in continental Europe 
struck the deepest chords of feeling in his soul. 


At this stage of the procecdings, it was very 
natural for the assembled bishops—cspecially 


educated under Congregational influences and 














He was remarkably observant of their condi- 
tion, and often lamented that ignoranco of 
their languages prevented him from investigat- 
ing that condition with greater care. And in 
this connection, the work of Home Missions, in 
its bearing not only upon our native population 
but also upon the foreign population now crowd.. 
ing our shores, and thrangh them in its reflex 
influence upon the old world, grew in his mind 
to a statura and a grandeur that it had not 
reached in twenty years of enthusiastic devotion 
to the causo. His glowing contrast of Protestant 
missivns with Roman Catholic monuments, 
poured forth as we looked down from the gallery 
of the Cathedral of Cologne upon its gorgeous 
choir redolent of incense, would have thrilled an 
anniversary assembly as it thrilled his solitary 
auditor. There was ever manifest in the mind of 
Dr. Hall a supreme devotion to his work ; not 
an official devotion but a hearty devotion, as if 
this were the joy of his life. The sectional and 
sectarian obstructions to that work, that of late 
years have become so palpable, greatly distressed 
his liberal and truly catholic mind. 

Beautiful and edifying were the developments 
of personal piety in Dr. Hall, which this inti- 
macy made known to his fellow-traveler. How 
sweet, chaste, humble, touching, fervent, were 
his prayers when we knelt tcgether at morning 
and evening! Howcomprehensive, and yet how 
full and apt were his petitions for personal blese- 
ings, for distant friends, for a dear native land, 
and for the cause of Christ! How deoply spir- 
itual was his conversation as we felt the presence 
of God amid the highest material grandeur of 
his works! 
fulness, nothingness, and of the divine mejesty 
and glory, was almost overwhelming. How sa- 


cred was his regard for the Sabbath; and how | 


crowned 





seen in the gilded crosses and the bedizzened | 





His eense of personal weakness, siu- | 





are therefore familiar with the methods com- 


| monly employed in our churches—to appoint o 
| Committee charged with the duty of conferring 
in a free fraternal way with the accused and 


with the accusers. It seemed posaible that by 
the blessing of God upon such an effort the ne- 
cossity of a trial might be avoided. Postibly the 
accused might be brought to make such exp'a- 
nations and concessions as would justify the 
accusers in withdrawing their complaint. Pos- 


they had been mistaken and had put a too un- 


possession. We would by no means censure the 
attempt. 
wholly consistent with the duty of the assembled 
bishops towards the parties before them. 


unsuccessful. By some means a great impres- 
sion wes made upon Dr. Doane. With the pros- 
pect of a judicial investigation immediately be- 
fore him, and with the remembrance of what 
| kappened to another bishop in similar cireum- 
stances, his mind received new light, and he 
| found—injurcd and persecuted innocent as he 
Lad always professed to be—that he could make 
something like a confession. He scemed to be in 
some sense convicied in his conscience, and this 
was taken by the Committee as a sign of grace 
But the accusers—“ the presenting bishops,” as 
they are called in the cflicial record—were not 
satisfied. The charges which they had preferred 
| and which they were waiting to prove, had not 
been confessed. The matters of fact alleged by 
jthem, and denied by the responderit, were ali 
unsettled ; and therefore they could not dv 
otherwise than insist upon a trial. 
What then was to be done? The Committee, 


}and the court of bish to have b 
marked his improvement of each day for the | elec Boe Be gem ag Ba roe See 


growth of his soul in knowledgs and in grace! 
How meek and tender was his spirit under af- | 
fliction! His gratitude for a fiiend’s attend. | 
ance upon him during a brief illness, was most | 
beautiful and touching. But above all expres: | 
sion was his resignation to the will of God. | 
Toward the end of our journey we passed a | 
bright clear Sabbath in the valley of Chamouny. | 
There was no worship at the inn—for the com- | 
pany of the season had departed,—and after £0. | 
cial prayer we walked cut to a solitary place, | 
and with Mont Blanc full in view before us, sat | 
down to meditate and to talk of the things of 
God. The day previous, Dr. H. bad narrowly | 
escaped a serious accident. In crossing the! 
Téte Noir his mule had slipped, and had rolled | 
with him down s steep bank into the rocky bed | 
of the river. It was marvelous that he escaped 
with sound limbs, and indeed with his life ;—a 
few bruises and a momentary stunning being 
the only effects of the disaster. Now he poured | 
forth his gratitude to God for this deliverance. | 
The whole scene drew us intoa near communion | 
with the Father of Spirits. Before us was the’ 
gigantic mass of Mont Blanc, glistening with the 
unmelted snows of ages, without a cloud from | 
its base to its summit to hide its pure and beam- 
ing brightness. Monarch of mountains, 
« Girt with Omnipotence, with radi 
Of majesty divine.” 





| almost ss much afraid of a trial as the respondent 


|himeelf. They probably thought, as most men 


would think in such circumstances, that a trial 
would be wearisome, vexatious, and in any event 
not very creditable to their church. Something 
might reasonably be sacrificed for the sake of 
putting so ugly a business out of the way. Ac- 
cordingly the committce reported a long pream- 
ble embodying “ Bishop Doane’s Admissions” as 
written and subscribed by himeelf, and conclud- 
ing with several “orders” or resolves, tho first 
and most important of which was “ that the pre- 
gentment before this court be dismiseed, and the 
respondent be discharged without delay.” 
Againet this proposal the complainants cr “ pre- 
sentcrs” made a formal protest, insisting ‘‘ that 
the exclusive right of withdrawing the present- 
ment is with the presentors—that the only 
legal mode of dismissing theee charges by the 
Court, is to try them by the evidence—that the 
presentors stand ready with their evidenco to 
enter on the trial which they bave contended 
for, and they feel themeelves bound to atk that 
the court will call on the respondent to plead 
guilty or not guilty to the presentment.” With 
this protest on the record, the court unanimously 
adopted the motion to dismiss the presentment. 
We have seen a proceeding not altogether un- 
like this in ecclesiastical ‘courts under our Con- 


some good mea who think themselves exceed- 


met together upon that day; of superstition, as and dignity of the Episcopal Church. 


considering how many of them were born or 


sibly the accusers might see that in some respecte 
favorable construction upon the facts in their 


It proceeded, obviously, from feelings 


linquency. 
The attempt seems not to have been wholly 


your innocence. 


probably be behind their time. 


an arbitrary act let him off without a trial. | — ; ‘ 
Bishop Doane’s character, instead of being vin- | ‘TY as tant! |W mow! how the oe 
dicated or relieved by this result, is hopelessly | streaming down the line of the cars, fying «i 
The only responsible pereons who 
have locked into the matter are the threo pre- ‘ 
senting bishops who affirm under their cfficial talk now. One's thoughts teke up tho ea 
responsibility that they can prove him guilty. sig “linge 
Nobody in the world is Bencai ow to ray ba he | changefal, striving, throbbing’ 
is not guilty. 


We are truly sorry to sce 8 man . : 
of 20 much talent and zeal and of so many ami- | ont it, A hendlong eagerness La salrecdy ol 
able qualities reduced to co helpless a condition. | — from that determined and — —- 
if ho ia guilty, of which there is so great a pro-| ™V/P8 the engine, and thet pulsates under «ur 
bability, we are sorry for his guilt. Sat 
nocent, of which there is, after all, a faint pos | remageue ape to tremble, and flinging i eee 
sibility, we are sorry for his cowardice and that | 1"% and eplendid defiance oo naples 
of his friends and for the good-natured faith- | Harrah, wo are at Portage 
leesiess of the court before which his innocence | 
ought to have been made manifest. paw: aoa 
We give this advice to every minister, and| **#ins run over precipices, and dash aor. open 
every clurch-member, charged with moral de- | drawbridges, — euch @ fiery scay eer 
If you are guilty, confess your guilt | this radical engineer wins all go od will, iad 
at once, and throw youreelf upon tho mercy of | mired and toasted, while his inglorious pred 
God aud the Chrietian compassion of your °* breasts grumbling evermore 


If he is in- 


headlong gallop! Forty miles an hour a‘ t!o 


over fields, tossed behind and on every tide i a 
perfect November shower of stars! No time tu 





tempestuous pace. Over the carth they go, ait 
‘What if we 


should run cff the track’! Nobody steps to think 


| our feet and jars against our sides, making the 


Tuirty Mitts in 
THIRTY SIX MINUTES’! ‘ Well, that is speed! We 
| shall catch the boat yet’!~Who wonders ‘\at 


We did ron 


if you are innocent, take care how! off the track that very night; but luckily it was 


—_ —__ oe ——_— 


ABOUT TRAINS, BOATS, ETC, 


We have so often been indebted to friends 
and contemporaries fur valuable hints about! 


2 


und conveyances, that it is a mere mat 
ter of honor, to say nothing of gratitude, to 
return the favor as well as we can by giving our | 
own impressions of some principal routes radiat- | 
ing from New York, over which we have 
lately had occasion to travel. 
persons now coming to the city, to visit the 
Crystal Palace, will very likely include some 
readers of this journal, to whom these hints will | 


The multitude of 


you consent to any hushing-up without an ex. | Just outside of Buffalo, and when the spec! had 


plicit and cordial withdrawal of the charges. materially abated. 
Demand a trial like a man; and using all honest 

and manly endeavors, depend on God to vindicate | 
And to all churches, councils 
and associations we say, Beware of hushing-up 
or compromising charges which if not honestly 
and heartily retracted should Le eithe 


The natural transition is that of conirast 
| 1f any body wants to tako the most faticu'¢ 
exhausting, and annoying day’s journcy t) a! i# 
possible anywhere in connection with rail? 
he may gratify himeelf by purchasing a {chet 


r proved or from Niagara Falls to New York, and coming 


Lover the Canandaigua and Elmira route. The 
| advertisements in the papers, and the pr ters 
‘about the streets at the Falls, all aceured the 
| public when we were last there that thoy could 
come from Niagara to New York in one day, !y 
a most delightful route, in luxurious care,: J 
with every comfortable appliance, by takiog 


| this road to Elmira. We found very evon afier 
purchasing our tickets that this hope was va 9, 
the arrangement having been changed 1: ''\0 


| agent acknowledged, ‘the day befuic’; Lut we 
| were still given to understand that we id 
either reach Canandaigua before noon and ep. 
several hours there, going on in the afternoon 
train to Elmira, or reach Elmira by 3 P. M. ad 
take the next express-train to New York at + 


It may be settled beforehand in the calcula-| or could spend the afternoon and evening in 
tions of persons proposing to enter or to leave Elmira if we preferred that. So at 8 o'clock in 
New York hy the express TRAINS, on either the the morning we took ecats for Elmira. The «x- 
Erie or the Central road, that those trains will, ceedingly slow movement of the train en 
Thus if the, arrested attention among the passengors, ad 
train leaving New York at 6 A. M. ia due at} conjectures as to the reason for it began to pis 
Elmira at 4 P. M., it will in all probability not back and forth. 
reach that station till 5 1-2 or 6 o'clock; per-| tioned replied that he was running by his tine 
haps not till considerably later than this. 
far as we could find, after some ezperience, complaints of excessive speed on that route” he 
more observation, and many inquiries along the | said, ‘and now the directors were going to » ve 
road, lateness ia the rule and punctuality the people a taste of the other sort of motion’; ‘-:, 
exception on all the Express trains ; but partic- | &&. 
ularly on those going westward. The accom-! orders himself, but could do nothing except ! 7 
modation trains, going either way, ran promptly | them. 
up to their time; with a promptnecs indeed | miles, reaching it in about four hours from \i* 
that is very noticeable and very gratifying,| gara; thence, just as tediously, to Canand: 
except, when they have to stand still on some gua; and after having had time to got a piece 
turn-out and wait the tardy coming of the ap- wretched composite labelled Pie at the eta'! 0 
proaching “express” train. The reason of course there, and to swallow a draught of more wretcliod 
is thas the time allotted to the mail trains from | liquid only distinguished as tea by its nuf being 
station to station is sufficient to allow the reg-| either coffee, cocoa or clear water, we go! into 
ular accomplishment of the distance within its| the dreary old train again, and rumbled ponder- 
limits; ‘hot boxes’ are a forgotten circum-| ously and tardily forward toward Elmira. Now 
| gregational system. It isa kind of axiom with | stance; and suitable diligence being ueed on| and then on some descending grade the train 
the part of the conductors, and unavoidable and | would be pushed forward by its own sheer wiiybt 
Above us stretched a canopy of purest azure, ingly prudent, that it is always best to hush up| unforeseen accidents being excepted, the vil-| tothe rate of a little more than the ten miles un 
overarching the mountains as the pavilion of and stifle, if possible, an investigation of charges |lages at any station on the road may set their| hour with which the Directors were puni-ting 
their Maker, while at our feet smiled the tender affecting the moral character of a church-mem- | clocks by the paceage of the ‘ Accommodation,’ | the public; or else a stick too much would get 
violet hidden from the frost, and holding its) ber and especially of a minister. For this rea-| and not be two minutes out of the way. But 
dewy cup to the reviving sun. We wero in the son itis well to inquire in what sort of a position | the express trains are heavily loaded with pas- 
close embrace of Omnipotence and of Infinite this decision of the court has placed Dr. Doane, | sengere and baggage, five, and sometimes more, 
Love. We spcke of friends, families, churches, and what is the bearing of it on the good name | cars being linked together in a single train; and | might be, at the next station, to have the time 
then, in the zealous competition between the| pass by, till we were at liberty to start again. 


The conductor when 4 


So| table, and must not go faster; ‘there had }):"o 


He seemed to feel the impropriety «i (16 


So we waddled along to Batavio, + 


into the fire-place, and the water become a Lt:Je 
warm in the boiler; and whenever this oceurrcd 
we waited, from five to ten minutes as the cae 





In regard to the Episcopal Church, the result | rival routes, the attempt is made to drive these| At length at 9 P. M. we reached Elmiza; bav- 


and a full hope to be with Christ hereafter in his Episcopal Church. 
glory, he showed a true Christian reluctance to 


Madonnas of the chapel in the valley ; of pure re- shows that since the misfortune that happened | trains over the steep grades and the difficult pas-| ing travelled a trifle farther than from New 
ligion and the prospects of Christ's kingdom in to Bishop Onderdonk, it is very hard indeed to| cages of the Erie road, at the uniform rate of York to Albany, in the extraordinary epace of 
the world; of health and plans: of the Chris- puta bishop upon trial. The stigma of those | thirty miles to the hour from New York to Dun-| Thirteen consecutive hours! 
tian’a hope; of dying scenes; of the loved de- _ charges against Bishop Doane—charges authen-| kirk. The recult is frequent confusion and| The various expedients that were suygcs' 1 
_ticated by the signatures of three most excellent | delay. Boxes get heated; the connections with | for making the time pass a little more ea:'y 
Dr. H. then distinctly expressed the apprehen- snd conscientious men after a most carefal ex| other trains are not made in season; and the| need not be recited. Counting the trees in gr \ 
sion that he should not long live,—that hie dis- parte investigation—charges which have chal-| traveller is exposed to constant annoyance. 
ease was too complicated and too deeply scated Icnged an opportunity of being proved—remains . 
for remedy ; and while he had a strong cctire upon the episcopal order and the Protestant | trouble is just as great on the Central as on the/ hiring a boy to pat the engine and keep it warm 
Erie road. On two occasions, certainly, we know | making @ party of exploration to the lakes in 


‘as we slowly lumbered by it, walking forwu i 


It is fair to say that so far as we know the | and watching the toads hop on before the truir 


As for the position in which the accused bishop | that the New York train due at Buffalo over the| the neighbourhood, etc., were among then: 





leave his cherished work in the family and is left by this dieposal of the charges against | Central road at 7 1-2 P. M., did not reach that| and one personpof more sanguine conslituti:® 
in the Home Missionary Society at all unfin- him, we find an illustration of that, as well as| city till from 1 to 2 o'clock in the morning; and| than the rest, suggested that we dispense = 
ished. Slowly we sauntered back to the hotel, | of the impression which this result makes in| this was worse than anything we experienced or| the engine, and try driving the train by = 
to enjoy from our windows the view of Mont respect to the character of the Episcopal | heard of on the Erie road. In either case, how-| brakes. But all efforts at extracting tho sun- 
Blane, till the departing sun robed it in saffron church, in the discouree pronounced by Arch-| ever, there is far too much difference between | shine of amusement from such @ gigantic - 
tipped with gold, and carried our latest Sabbath bishop Hughes at the consecration of certain| the times advertised and the times realized.|cumber as that train, fail after & little. Fun 
‘Roman Catholic bishops in this city a few|One great good connected with railroade is the is gradually silenced. Even humor becomes 
Friend! brother! Thou hast gone to behold days ago. The orator—we can hardly call him | possibility of exact and reliable punctuality. 
that glory with unveiled eyes, and to fill thy a preacher—is attempting to show that a bishop | In the end this would educate the popular mind| How many golden sands of good nature were 
gentle, loving spirit, at the fountain of ctemnal is inovitably cramped and hampered unless he} to habits of punctuality. It would make travel-| wasted along’that dismal way we will not st 


intermittent and languid. Despair prevails. 





bers of the Unicon, and may be 
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Boston, 


Messrs. Evitons :-—The Festir 
New Hamp hiie, which was he!d 
in tho Hail of the Fitchburg Doy 
honorable thention, as well for ii 


degree of succces which attend 
strengthen the ties of home, tot 
lections of childhood and youth, | 
that gave them birth, and to hon 
of their fathers. It was to rise 
tracting and souring influences 
and sectarianiem, and rejoice | 
common and admitted blessings 
relizion. No patriotic and Chri: 
fail to respond with pleasure 
these. Amid the heating and ir 
that divide our people in Churc 
sometimes furget that we aro. 
haye a common heritays. But 
as this of the Sons of New Ham 
together the children of a State 
of society, and all parties, civil « 
much to “strengthen the thing 
by generating o Jove of country 
gencrous and noble rentizents. 
last Monday was the second of i 
having occurred four years ago 
Hon. Daniel Webster presided. 
membered that it was in a epe 
gathering that he expressed h 
with reference to Ruseia. In t 
tude of this power as regard 
Question,” it is well to remer 
which then awakened go np 
“ There is something on earth 
bitrary or despotic power. Th 
its power, and the whirlwind h 
the earthquake has its power; | 
thing among men more capable 
potic thrones than lightning 
earthquake,—that is the excite: 
dignation of the whole civilized 
absence of the departed states 
the present occasion was occup' 
shall P. Wilder, who delivere 
opening addrese, characterized 
and sober thought. Tho spirit 
seemed to have been caught by 
and tiie evening was devoted ¢ 
and wholesome interchange of 
President of the United States 
invited tu be present by the C 
rangemente, and was expected 
sent the following by telegraph 

To the Sons of New Hampshi 
most precions treasures of memo 
out among you to-night, and my 
sympathies will mingle with | 
amidst all changes of fortune ¢ 
his native town, vis native cou 
State, can hardly fail to love hi 
and to revere and uphold, with 
this glorious Union. 

Gov. Kent, of Maine, a nati 
shiro, but who epent only his 
entertained the audience very 
recollections of hie school days, 
Webster's Spelling-bock. Alth 
he allowed that his reverence | 
for other men, there never ha 
whom he had felt a reverence ¢ 
porienced in early life fur Noah 
wisdom there was in that ' 
There was the wise remark al 
flea.” Then ita illustrious fi 
forget that “wise boy” who 
down when grass was thrown 
the moral appended to this fab 
the zerm of the Maine Liquor 

* There was another fable v 
one which might be a lesson to 
of the dainty dairy-maid who wa 
with that unfortunate pail of t 
tended to show her fair sisters t} 
ing their heads, especially whe 
was upon them, He had not lc 
for twenty years, and therefore h 
these fables very well, But the 
his life was when he first went 
his seat, with his first writing- 
class of ‘ distinguished writers’ 
an earthen ware ink-stand, stop; 


stopper, with goose-quills as w 
Came from their mother, and wi 


